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THE WACISSA 


Vanishing Florida is a guest column 
written by Floridians who wish to share 
their recollections of our natural 
heritage. 


n my birthday, March 26, I 
turned 76. I’m a native 
Floridian and have fished 


and hunted the Wacissa River since 
I was nine. My daddy first carried 
me down there and | fished off and 
on with him until he died. That 
means I have hunted and fished the 
Wacissa for 67 years. 

They say long ago, when the 
Good Lord started distributing 
things, he gave all the cold, red 
rivers to the North. When he got to 
Florida all he had left were springs, 
clear water and beautiful forests. 
The Wacissa River is one of the 
prettiest rivers in the country. It is 
shallow enough that you can see all 
the vegetation and most of the fish. 
There are holes scattered all through 
the river. One of the show places is 
the Big Blue Spring, located about 
one mile from the head on the east 
side. In the middle of the day, when 
the sun is overhead, you are 
surprised what you see in the deep 
spring. 

Daddy had all the patience in the 
world, and it is to him, who put up 
with me and corrected me, that I 
owe my gratitude for my love of 
hunting and fishing. When we 
would wake up early in the 
morning, he would be singing, 
“Wake up Jacob, day’s a breaking, 
peas in the pot and the hoecake’s 
baking.”’ Or else he might sing, 
“Wake up Jacob, see the light, 
watch your daddy and the polecat 
fight.” 

My daddy made his fishing rods 
out of Government whip stock three 
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By Ed Neel Lowrie 


or three and one-half feet long. | still 
fish with a rod of this length. We 
never did fish with five and one-half 
or six foot rods. We were taught 
accuracy and placement of the 
minnow in a small area. He would 
never let me stand up in a boat—he 
said it was dangerous. 

There is a lot of satisfaction in 
hitting a hole up under trees or 
along the river’s edges. You can’t 
fish successfully unless you know 
the right time to go, according to the 
phase of the moon, the place you 
are fishing, and the weather. I was 
taught that when a bass struck your 
lure, you set your hook either to the 
right or the left according to your 
position in the boat, and you never 
change from the right to the left or 
vice-versa—you just keep the 
hooked fish coming. Most fish are 
lost by changing sides. 


The primitive Wacissa 
is a state designated 
canoe trail. 


My daddy, Uncle John and 
Howard Gerideau used to leave 
Monticello Sunday and return 
Friday afternoon. Daddy and 
Howard caught the scale fish and 
Uncle John the rough ones. By scale 
fish I mean bass, stumpknockers 
and redbellies. Uncle John caught 
the catfish, suckers and black fish 
(bowfin or ‘‘mudfish” I guess most 
call them). Uncle John caught fish 
all week, keeping most of them alive 
in wire fish traps. The other fish 
went into the live well, which was 
nearly as wide as our boat. When 


we motored along, fresh water 
entered the well through holes, but 
at night we actually sank the boat so 
low that the river flowed through 
the live well, which would generally 
keep the fish alive. 

The men put the two kinds of fish 
in different barrels and sold them in 
Monticello on Friday evening and 
Saturday. They bought groceries, 
gave money to their wives and 
families and went back down to the 
river on Sunday afternoon. Daddy 
and Howard both called each other 
“Doc.” They’d be thinking about 
going fishing and Daddy would ask 
Howard, ‘‘What do you think, 

Doc? ” and Howard would say, “All 
right, Doc” or, ‘‘Let’s wait a while 
longer, Doc.” 

They used a stiff fishing pole with 
a line about half as thick as your 
little finger. They would wrap a line 
four or five feet back from the end 
of the pole and leave about two feet 
to fasten the hooks and bait on. 
They used two big hooks and 
fastened them together, back to 
back. Then they cut a piece of white 
side pork about one and one-half or 
two inches wide and about four or 
five inches long. They ran the hooks 
through the skin so that the bait 
could be fished on the top of the 
water. They called this “‘jigger 
fishing’’ for bass. You held the pole 
out away from you with your left 
hand and with your right one gave it 
the motion you needed on the top 
of the water. Try it sometime, it 
works! 

Uncle John caught his rough fish 
with the best bait when he could 
find it: snails or snakes. He also cut 
up suckers in real small pieces to use 
when he had to. He used trot lines 
and bush hooks to catch his fish. > 
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Every now and then he would catch 
big trout, gars and turtles. Softshell 
turtles brought a premium price and 
snappers did too. Of course we are 
talking about 60 years ago. 

Near the head of the Wacissa one 
of the creeks on the east side had a 
“bee tree” up the creek. Some of 
the boys in Wacissa decided to rob 
the honey out of the hive in the tree, 
so they cut into the tree and 
proceeded to take it. Before they 
could get too much honey, the bees 
started attacking them and they had 
to take off. A week or so later 
someone was fishing this creek and 
noticed that the fish were acting real 
peculiar. People said you could pick 
up the size and kind you wanted 
with your hands! The honey had run 
out of the tree and fermented, and 
as a result the fish from way up and 
down the creek were intoxicated, so 
the story went. I was told for quite a 
time you could go up there and get a 
mess of most any kind of fish you 
wanted. I was young when I heard 
this one, and of course they said it 
was true. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
of Shamrock, about half-a-mile west 
of Cross City, cut all the cypress in 
the swamps. They built a tram and 
ran spurs off of the east-west main 
line. During this time, around 50 
years ago, most of the logs were 
moved to the tram and loaded by 
yokes of oxen. Anywhere from two 
to four yokes were used, according 
to the size and weight of the logs. 
There was no town out in the 
swamps, so the train would come 
forward then back out to Shamrock 
where they pulled the logs off. 
There is still part of the old hotel in 
Shamrock that the loggers used, just 
off of U.S. 27. 

When Brooks-Scanlon cut the 
cypress in the Wacissa swamp, they 
left the trees that would not do for 
lumber. Every now and then my 
fishing buddy and I would find such 
a tree that had a good hollow from 
top to bottom. We would build a 
fire in the bottom and feed it until it 
started a draft, pulling the smoke 
and fire out. Once started, you 
could see it for miles, but these fires 
did not burn for long periods of 


time. In this part of the county there 
was a story about a lost volcano in 
the Wacissa River swamp. Although 
many searched, it was never found. 
Wonder if our “blowing a cypress” 
every now and then had anything to 
do with it? 
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Once in a lifetime we meet 
someone who seems to have all the 
qualities we would want them to 
have. Such was my hunting and 
fishing partner for nearly all of my 
life. First, he was the most unselfish 
human being I have ever known. He 
would give you the shirt off his back 
or the last quarter he had if he 
figured you needed it. Material 
wealth did not matter to him. He 
was more like a brother to me than 
a hunting and fishing buddy. He 
knew every pig trail in the lower 
parts of Taylor, Jefferson, Wakulla, 
Leon and Franklin counties. When 
we left to go fishing I oftentimes did 


not know where we were going, as I 
left it up to him. His name was Carl 
“Cooter” Sauls, or Cooter. 

Though I recount memorable 
adventures we had when we were 
fishing, we had as many hunting. He 
did bream fishing and I fished for 
bass. If we fished from Goose 
Pasture, he might let me fish along 
the edge for any amount of time, or 
else he might run all the way up to 
Gator Hole. If the bass were not 
feeding, the reason he gave was that 
fish were like cows—they didn’t 
feed in the same part of the river all 
of the time. True or not, we caught 
a lot of bass with Cooter deciding 
when and where we would fish. 

One time when we went back up 
the river near what is now known as 
Georgia Camp, we saw a man and 
his wife fishing. Cooter knew the 
folks and as we got closer, he asked 
what they had caught. They replied 
that they had caught only some 
redbellies and stumpknockers, and 
Cooter asked them if they wanted a 
mess of bass. Naturally, they 
replied, ‘‘Yes!’’ So he gave them 
seven or eight out of the well and as 
we were holding on to their boat, 
the woman looked inside it. Cooter 
had strung three bass that averaged 
about seven pounds each. She said 
she wanted one of those, and Cooter 


i ¢ reached in and gave her one. We bid 
¢ them goodbye and went upriver 


about a quarter of a mile, then 


= Cooter cut off the motor. He said, 


“Bubber, if I had wanted to give her 
one of those larger bass, | would 
have.” He apologized three or four 
times for having that kind of 
friends. We caught any number of 
bass on different trips and gave away 
a mess here and a mess there. We 
never wasted any. Maybe that’s the 
reason the good Lord let us have 
such good luck. 

There will never be another river 
like the Wacissa. It has provided 
many a happy day and night for 
worlds of people, and the old river 
is still there. Many of my fishing 
friends, including Cooter, have 
passed on. I hope when I get 
upstairs, they will have a boat and 
everything ready. © 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LICENSE 


One Ticket For All The Rides 


By Scott Ball 


ave you ever been to one of 
those modern amusement 
parks or “theme worlds”’ 


where you pay one price at the 
admission gate and ride as many 
rides as you want? The Florida 
Legislature borrowed that idea in 
1987 when it created the Florida 
Resident Sportsman’s License. 

The Sportsman’s License is a 
money-saving idea for those who 
enjoy a variety of hunting and 
fishing activities. Buying a 
Sportsman’s License is the same as 
purchasing hunting and fishing 
licenses, wildlife management area 
(WMA) stamp, archery stamp, 
muzzleloading gun stamp, turkey 
stamp and Florida waterfowl stamp. 
It does not include the federal duck 
stamp or any trapping or 
commercial fishing licenses. 

The advantage of buying a 
Sportsman’s License is that you save 
money, especially in tax collector 
and subagent fees. The Sportsman’s 
License costs $40 ($41.50 with 
agent fees). When you buy each 
license and stamp individually, you 
pay separate agent fees. County tax 
collectors add $1 to the cost of each 
license sold and 50 cents per stamp. 
Subagents collect another 50 cents 
for each. Depending on where you 
bought it, you could save as much as 
$13 by purchasing a Sportsman’s 
License instead of buying each 
license and stamp separately. 

“Let’s say a sportsman buys his 
license at a subagent’s business,” 
said Susan Wood, revenue manager 
for the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. ‘Purchased separately, 
his hunting and fishing licenses and 
management area, muzzleloading 
gun, archery, turkey and state 
waterfowl stamps would cost a total 
of $54.50 (which would include 
seven separate license and stamp 
fees). If he bought a Sportsman’s 
License, he would pay only 


$41.50.” 
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The license is an added bargain 
for those who use a shotgun in the 
Cecil Webb WMA or hunt bear in 
the Apalachicola or Osceola 
WMaAs. Normally, hunters must 
pay $10 a day for a stamp to use a 
shotgun on the Webb WMA. 
Likewise, bear hunters must 
purchase $10 stamps for the bear- 
hunting seasons on both the 
Apalachicola and Osceola WMAs. 
The Sportsman’s License covers all 
these activities. However, hunters 
must give their license numbers to 
the Commission in order to receive 
a free bear stamp. 

The revenue generated from the 
sales of these licenses is allocated to 
various Commission programs in 
the same proportions as if the 
included licenses and stamps were 
sold separately. For each $40 license 
sold, the waterfowl program receives 
$1.46; the wild turkey program gets 
$2.63; $6.32 goes into the 
Management Area Land Acquisition 
Trust Fund; and the remaining 


$29.59 is appropriated to the State 
Game Trust Fund. 

According to Ms. Wood the 
licenses are becoming a popular item 
as more Florida sportsmen learn 
about them. 

‘"We've sold more than 24,000 
since June of 1988,” she said. ‘In 
each hunting zone, sales are heaviest 
between June 1 and the opening of 
general gun season.” 

Ms. Wood added that licenses for 
the 1989-90 fiscal year go on sale 
June 1 and will be good through 
June 30, 1990. 

By the way, if you don’t require 
all the stamps included in the 
Sportsman’s License, you still can 
buy the combination hunting/ 
fishing license for $17, plus tax 
collector and subagent fees. 

But, if you’re a Florida resident 
who likes to “ride all the rides,” the 
Sportsman’s License may be just the 
ticket. 

Fees are subject to an increase to be 
determined by the State Legislature. @) 
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State Scientists Battle 
Mercury Contamination 


By Henry Cabbage 


hen scientists detected 
W high levels of mercury 
in largemouth bass and 


warmouth from three Everglades 
water conservation areas, the news 
sent a chill through south Florida’s 
freshwater sportfishing industry. 
The same question was on 
everybody’s minds — ‘What about 
the Big O? Are Lake Okeechobee 
fish tainted too?” 

Officials couldn’t say for sure 
until they had a chance to analyze 
test samples of fish from the big lake 
during the following couple of 
weeks. But then came the verdict: 
“The Big O is O.K.”’ Mercury levels 
averaged about .2 parts per million 
(ppm) in Lake Okeechobee. That’s 
well below the .5 ppm that would 
have been a cause for concern. 

The $28.5 million fishing 
industry that focuses on the lake 
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breathed a sigh of relief when testing 
revealed that Lake Okeechobee fish 
were not affected. The state’s largest 
lake and most productive freshwater 
fishery has sustained its share of 
environmental damage from nearby 
human activities in recent years — 
no doubt about that — but overall 
the fishery has remained healthy. 
Mercury contamination, on the 
other hand, would have dealt the 
resource a dreadful blow with 
enormous economic and aesthetic 
impact. 

“In Florida, we hate to have to 
tell people that you shouldn’t eat 
the fish you catch here,” said 
Forrest Ware, the Chief of Fisheries 
Research for the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission and the 
biologist in charge of monitoring the 
contamination. “It was a great relief 


to be able to tell people that Lake 


Okeechobee fish are not affected.” 
In addition, the good news 
enabled officials to turn their 
attention to other waters to see if 
the contamination is occurring 
elsewhere in the state. Scientists are 
in the process of testing other water 
bodies now. The Suwannee and 
Yellow rivers will undergo intense 
scrutiny early in the project since 
they are two of the “indicator 
waters” where scientists are 
concerned with mercury levels. 
Meanwhile, scientists from four 
state agencies including the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Department of Environmental 
Regulation, Department of Health 
and Rehabilitative Services and 
Department of Agriculture and 
Consumer Services have pooled 
their resources and expertise in a 
task force. The objectives are to 
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track down the cause and find a cure 
for unsafe mercury levels in two 
species of fish in conservation areas 
1, 2A and 3 and to determine the 
extent of mercury contamination 
statewide. 

During routine testing in March, 
biologists found largemouth bass 
and warmouth from the 
conservation areas—all southeast of 
Lake Okeechobee — contained 
mercury concentrations that 
rendered the fish unsafe for daily 
human consumption. In fact, HRS 
found that bass and warmouth from 
conservation areas 2A and 3 had 
mercury levels greater than 1.5 
ppm and therefore should 
not be eaten by humans at all 
until levels return to normal. In 
Conservation Area 1, scientists 
found mercury levels between .5 
and 1.5 ppm, and HRS advises that 
largemouth bass and warmouth 
from that area should not be eaten 
more than once per week by most 
adults and not more than once per 
month by children under 15, 
pregnant women, lactating women 
and women who expect to become 
pregnant in the near future. 

“Similar cases in northern states 
suggest that once you cut off the 
source of the mercury 
contamination, the levels of the 
element in fish will return to a safe 
level in about two to three years,” 
Ware said. ‘The fish that already 
are contaminated, however, may 
continue to show up in test samples 
for the next eight years or more.” 

Officials are quick to point out 
that in all areas tested, the unsafe 
mercury levels in fish were confined 
to largemouth bass and warmouth. 
Other food fish such as bluegill, 
speckled perch and shellcracker 
were not affected — indicating 
mercury is being passed on to 
predatory fish through the food 
chain. In fact high mercury levels 
also have turned up in alligator meat 
in the conservation areas, but since 
alligator meat is not something 
people eat more than a few times 
per year, the HRS health advisory 
does not recommend limiting 
human consumption of it. The 
fact that alligator meat is 
marketed in Florida made it 
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An atomic absorption spectrophotometer used to analyze heavy metals. 


necessary for the Department of 
Agriculture and Consumer Services 
to join the other agencies in the 
project. 

The adverse effects of mercury in 
food occur over a period of time, 
according to Dr. Tom Atkeson, 
environmental epidemiologist with 
HRS. At the level mercury is now, 
people will not become ill from 
occasional consumption. 

In Lake Okeechobee, scientists 
examined fillets of largemouth bass, 
channel catfish, white catfish, 
bluegill, shellcracker and speckled 
perch. Readings for all species tested 
were low enough for the fish to be 
classified as safe for daily human 
consumption. 

Ware said researchers so far have 
found no indication that fish or 
wildlife populations will suffer any 
serious biological complications as a 
result of the mercury. 

“These types of fish tend to live 
such short life spans, the ill effects 
from elevated mercury levels 
wouldn’t have time to materialize 
before the fish die of natural 
causes,’’ Ware said. ‘‘Still, it’s 
important that we determine exactly 
what effect the mercury is having on 
other species higher on the food 
chain.” 

Many species of birds, mammals 
and reptiles eat fish and may be at 
risk for serious health consequences 
if the mercury contamination 
continues. Specifically, bald eagles, 
ospreys, wading birds, raccoons, 
otters, snakes and other creatures, 
including game, non-game and 
endangered species could suffer. 

In humans, mercury poisoning 
over time is known to cause nervous 


disorders, blindness, deafness, 
paralysis, birth defects and death. 
During the 1950s mercury-laden 
effluent from a factory contaminated 
fish in Minamata Bay, Japan and 
eventually claimed over 100 human 
lives, according to news reports. 

‘The degree of contamination we 
are seeing in Florida is far less 
dramatic than what they had in 
Japan,” Ware said. ‘But the 
situation is serious.” 

In early 1970, Canadian officials 
detected high mercury levels — up 
to 5 ppm — in pickerel from Lake 
St. Clair near Detroit on the U.S. / 
Canadian border and ordered a halt 
to commercial and sport fishing on 
the lake. Shortly afterward, 
authorities in Michigan followed 
suit with a ban on fishing in Lake St. 
Clair, the Detroit River and the 
western end of Lake Erie where 
scientists found mercury levels up to 
1.4 ppm in walleyed pike. 

Scientists hope to find the source 
of Florida’s mercury problem as 
soon as possible. Likely prospects 
include illegal dumping of electrical 
components, illegal agricultural 
chemicals, fungicides used legally on 
golf courses, coal-fired power plant 
emissions, house paint, natural 
phenomena and others. 

“This is a complex problem in a 
complex ecosystem,”’ Ware said. 
“Answers won’t come easily, but all 
four agencies are working on it at 


full tilt.” 


Henry Cabbage is the news service 
director in the Commission’s 
Tallahassee office. «@) 
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Tota lsimm¢ Questions 
ANG AWQSWELS 


By Eddie White, Quota Hunt Coordinator 


lorida’s quota hunt program 
Ie was established in 1975 to 

control and distribute hunting 
pressure in order to prevent 
overcrowding and overharvest on 
our wildlife management areas 
during specific time periods. The 
quota hunt program is an important 
tool in accomplishing the 
Commission’s constitutional 
mandate to protect the wildlife 
resources of this state. 

The quota, or maximum number 
of hunters allowed on an area, is 
based on the area’s size, vegetation 
types, game populations and types 
of regulation restrictions, such as 
the use of dogs or vehicles. 

Sportsmen wishing to hunt on a 
wildlife management area during a 
quota hunt period must submit one 
of two types of applications. The 
most common type is for the 
“regular” quota hunt — the first 
nine days of the general gun season 
on most wildlife management areas. 
There also is the ‘‘special”’ quota 
hunt — archery, muzzleloading gun 
and other hunts that generally occur 
outside the first nine days of the 
general gun season. Both types of 
applications are available from 
Commission regional offices, all 
county tax collectors’ offices and 
most subagents, such as sporting 
goods stores or tackle shops. 

What follows are answers to some 
of the most common questions 
about the quota hunt program: 

Q: How dol apply for a quota 
hunt permit? 

A: First you must have purchased 
a wildlife management area stamp or 
sportsman’s license. Both have two 
quota hunt tabs, one marked 
“regular’’ and the other marked 
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“special.’’ Each tab must be placed 
on the appropriate application form. 
This prevents the submission of 
duplicate applications. Attach the 
appropriate tab after filling out the 
application, making sure you have 
followed the directions carefully. 
You can list as many as three 
alternate choices, in case the quota 
for your first choice has been filled 
before your application is selected. 
Q: Aren’t some people exempt 
from permit requirements? 

A: Yes. Children under 16, 
residents 65 and older, and residents 
certified totally and permanently 
disabled are exempt from most 
quota hunt permit requirements. 
However, it’s best to check the hunt 
map for the area you’re interested in 
to see if these exemptions apply. For 
example, everyone wishing a quota 
hunt permit for the Andrews, Big 
Shoals, Rock Springs Run and 
Tosohatchee wildlife management 
areas must submit an application. 
Q: How are the permits issued? 
A: The Commission uses two 
methods to issue quota hunt 
permits. The first is by 
computerized random selection. All 
applications received from June 1- 
12 have an equal chance of being 
selected in this process. 
Applications received after June 12 
compete on a first-come, first-served 
basis for permits not issued during 
the random selection. 

If, by the time your application is 
selected, the quota on your first 
choice has been filled, you will be 
assigned a permit for the next 
available area on your list of 
alternate choices. This is true for 
both the random drawing and the 
first-come, first served process. If 


the quotas have been filled for all 
four choices, you will receive a 
rejection notice. 

Q: Ilike to hunt with a group 
of friends. Can we apply as a 
group? 

A: Yes. As many as five hunters 
may apply together on the same 
application form. How your chances 
in the random selection are affected 
by applying as a group versus 
applying individually is a matter of 
opinion. Applying individually 
means each person takes a chance 
that his application will be selected 
early enough to receive a permit for 
the same area. Applying as a group 
means there is only one application 
and only one chance in the random 
selection. But if that application is 
selected, everyone in the group 
receives a permit for the same hunt. 
If it’s important that you hunt 
together, apply as a group. But if 
you do, remember that each 
member must attach the proper 
quota hunt stamp tab from his 
wildlife management area stamp or 
sportsman’s license. 

Q: If I submit my application 
by June 12, how soon will I 
know if I will receive a permit? 
A: We usually receive applications 
from over 63,000 hunters by the 
June 12 deadline for the random 
drawing. We check each one and 
return those that aren’t filled out 
properly. We assign numbers to the 
others and submit them to the 
Department of General Services. 
They keypunch the information 
from each application before their 
computer performs the selection. 
Finally, we mail each applicant 
either a quota hunt permit or a 
rejection notice. The entire process 
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takes approximately eight or nine 
weeks. 

Q: What if I lose my permit? 
A: You may request a replacement 
only once by submitting a notarized 
statement that your permit was lost, 
stolen or destroyed. Recipients of 
duplicate permits are informed that 
the original permit is no longer valid 
and that use of the revoked permit 
is illegal. Wildlife officers keep a list 
of revoked permits with them in the 
field. 

Q: Can I let someone else use 
my permit? 

A: Yes, quota hunt permits are 
transferable. To transfer a permit, 
simply exchange possession. Permits 
issued to senior citizens, disabled or 
underage hunters are marked 
“exempt”’ and may be transferred to 
or used only by other senior 
citizens, disabled or underage 
hunters. Transferable quota hunt 
permits provide hunting 
opportunities to thousands of 
hunters who otherwise would be 
unable to hunt. One permit may be 
used by as many as four different 
hunters in a nine-day period. Some 
people, however, are arrested each 
year for trying to buy or sell 
permits, which is illegal. 
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Q: Last year my application 
was returned because I filled it 
out wrong. How can I avoid that 
happening again this year? 

A: All you really have to do is be 
sure to follow the directions 
carefully when filling out the 
application. The most common 
mistake is made by group applicants 
who fail to attach the appropriate 
quota hunt stamp tab for each 
member of the group. Occasionally, 
individual applicants also neglect to 
attach the tab. Some attach the 
wrong tab — putting the “‘special’’ 
tab on a “regular”’ application, or 
vice versa. Others forget to list what 
hunts they are applying for. As long 
as an application has the name and 
address, correct quota hunt stamp 
tab for each hunter whose name 
appears on the application and 
choices of areas or hunts desired, it 
should be accepted without a 
problem. 

Q: The quota for the area I 
hunt is higher than the number 
of hunters I see showing up. 
Shouldn’t you issue more 
permits for that area? 

A: When the Commission issues 
quota hunt permits for an area, we 
do not expect, nor do we want, all 


quota hunt permit holders on the 
area every day. Quotas are 
established at the maximum of what 
we believe the wildlife resource can 
withstand. We know some hunters 
will not use their permits at all. 
Some may hunt only a few days, 
while others will hunt every day. If 
the number of hunters using their 
permits for an area begins to 
increase, the Commission may have 
to reduce the number of permits 
being issued for that area. 

Q: My friend seems to get his 
choice every year. Are there any 
secrets to increase my chances of 
getting a permit for the hunt I 
want? 

A: The chances of obtaining a 
permit for an area are directly 
related to the number of permits 
available for that area and the 
number of hunters requesting that 
area. The only way to obtain any 
advantage in the program is to 
submit your application early 
enough to be included in the 
random selection. Nearly all special 
hunts and most of the popular 
regular hunts reach their quotas 
during the random drawing. Once 
you qualify for the random 
selection, the rest is a matter of 
chance. There is no way to influence 
when your application will be 
selected in the drawing. 

The quota hunt program is 
designed to’ be as equitable as 
possible. We realize that sometimes 
a hunter who is tied to a specific 
area through tradition or geographic 
location may not receive a permit 
for his favorite area. He may even 
receive a notice that his application 
arrived too late or that all his 
choices were filled. 

Please remember, when it appears 
the quota program is working 
against you because you did not 
receive the permit you wanted, it 
actually is working for you and the 
future by ensuring that the wildlife 
resources on public lands will be 
around when you try again next 


year. ay 


MYSTERY 
BREAM 


Text and Photograph by Lieutenant Vinard G. Hitt, Central Region 


ost anglers have never 

heard of it and couldn’t 

identify it if you asked 
them. It’s usually a fishy mystery. 
Yet, some anglers call it ‘fly bream’ 
and academicians know it as 
Centrachus macropterus. It is also 
dubbed “round sunfish,”’ 
“sail bream,” or “millpond flier.” 
However, technical books that 
describe various species of 
freshwater fish simply call this 
mystery sunfish the “flier.”’ 

Fishermen who catch these 
uncommon freshwater bream often 
confuse them with bluegill or 
speckled perch (black crappie) or 
think they’ve caught some sort of 
hybrid produced by a naturally- 
occurring cross between the two. 
Although fliers are very similar to 
these fish in appearance, they, 
generally have 11 to 13 dorsal 
spines while crappies have seven to 
eight. 

Although fliers are found 
scattered over central and north 
Florida, they are not common 
anywhere except for a few areas that 
support locally abundant 
populations. One area where fliers 
are found lies south of Gainesville 
and includes Paynes Prairie, Levy 
Prairie and the wet prairies south of 
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Orange Lake. Fliers have been 
recorded up the Atlantic coastal 
plain as far north as Virginia and 
along the Gulf coast to Louisiana 
and north through the Mississippi 
Valley to southern Illinois. Fliers 
seem to prefer dark, heavily 
vegetated waters and lowland 
swamps that do not have much 
water current. 

These fish are small but thick, 
deep-bodied and slab-sided. The 
spiny anal and dorsal fins are nearly 
the same length. When all the fins 
are spread wide, fliers exhibit an 
overall round appearance. They 
rarely exceed seven inches in length 
but mature fliers may occasionally 
reach 10 inches and weigh one 
pound. 

Fliers may be olive-green, yellow- 
green or brown, and are dark along 
the back and light along the sides 
and underbelly. The scales along the 
fish’s sides each have a dark spot 
which together seem to form 
numerous rows or lateral lines. The 
soft parts of the anal and dorsal fins 
as well as the tail fin are often 
marked with dark bands. Like the 
crappie, a dark vertical streak 
extends below the eye. 

The spawning habits of the flier 
are similar to ocher sunfish which 


may spawn in Florida from mid- 
February through May or June. As 
with other sunfish, males are known 
to guard nests, eggs and newly- 
hatched fry. 

Like other sunfishes, fliers are 
opportunistic top to bottom feeders 
and will eat crustaceans, worms, 
adult and larval insects and small 
minnows. 

Catching fliers with a hook and 
line is not particularly difficult once 
they are located. Although they 
don’t form large schools like 
speckled perch do, several fish can 
usually be caught in areas around 
cypress stumps or at the mouths of 
creeks and canals. They will take 
small spinners, a dry or wet fly and 
most natural baits, including grass 
shrimp, worms, crickets, crayfish 
and small minnows. A limber cane 
pole rigged with split shot, a cork or 
plastic float and a small, long-shank 
carlisle hook baited with a worm or 
a small minnow usually work best. 

Fliers are excellent table fare. The 
flesh of these robust, thick-bodied 
sunfish is sweet, white and firm, yet 
flaky. They are excellent when 
rolled in seasoned cornmeal and 
fried in boiling hot vegetable oil or 
melted lard. @) 
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Speckled Perch 
(Black Crappie) 
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the 


EASTERN 


henever I hear the word 

“chipmunk,” what 

immediately comes to 
mind is three feisty little cartoon 
characters with high-pitched singing 
voices on a Saturday morning TV 
show. However, here in north 
Florida we have our own version of 
a chipmunk. Although he is rarely 
seen hanging around television 
studios, he can be quite entertaining 
in his own right. This is the eastern 
chipmunk, Tamias striatus. 

Though chipmunks are common 
in the northeastern U.S., they are a 
novelty in Florida. First discovered 
in 1962 by Henry Stevenson in 
Okaloosa County along the Yellow 
River, they are known to occur in 
only five panhandle counties. Their 
range dips southward along river 
bottoms in northwestern Georgia 
and southeastern Alabama. These 
small rodents cannot persist in the 
sandy pine forests of the coastal 
plain and biologists theorize that 
chipmunks have managed to move 
south where rivers support moist 
hardwood forests. 


CHIPMONK 


By Jeff Sablom 


About two-thirds the size of the 
common gray squirrel, chipmunks 
are distinguished by black and white 
stripes running from the shoulder to 
the base of the tail. Their tails are 
furry but not bushy and their bodies 
are covered with soft, fine, reddish- 
brown fur with a lighter colored 
underbelly. Like all other 
chipmunks, the eastern variety has 
two large pouches within the sides 
of its mouth that it uses to carry 
food back to its burrow. These 
pouches are hairless but not moist, 
so the food arrives home dry and 
fresh. When filled to capacity, each 
pouch is nearly as large as the 
animal’s head, giving it a comic, if 
not somewhat swollen appearance. 

Chipmunks live in underground 
burrows often opening into the 
forest floor. These burrows have 
several different chambers for 
nesting and food storage. Although 
they’re not true hibernators, 
chipmunks will sleep through short 
periods of severe weather. They 
usually keep a supply of acorns, 
nuts, and small fruits stashed in 


their burrows. In settled areas, 
chipmunks can often be seen 
scampering along fences or stealing 
sunflower seeds from birdfeeders. 
Though they are excellent climbers, 
they do prefer to forage on the 
forest floor near their burrows. 
Chipmunks are generally skittish, 
solitary creatures. 

Eastern chipmunks mate in 
March and again in the summer 
months. After a gestation period of 
approximately 31 days, they give 
birth to a litter averaging four or 
five. The litter may vary in size from 
two to eight young depending on 
seasonal conditions and availability 
of food in the area. Weaned in 
about five weeks, their life span is 
usually five years although they’ve 
lived as long as eight in captivity. 

Maybe they’re not television stars, 
but the eastern chipmunks are 
novel, entertaining and industrious 
members of northwest Florida’s 
moist hardwood forests. @) 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB GREWELL (top) 
AND TOM EVANS (bottom) 
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Delicate Balance 


Species: Florida black bear (Ursus americanus floridanus) 


Florida Status: Threatened 


Federal Status: Under review for listing 


any people are surprised 
to learn that bears occur 
in the wild in Florida. 


Often when disbelievers are told 
that bears live in Florida, they ask, 
“What kind of bear?”’ “How many 
are there?”’ “How many people did 
the bears attack and consume in the 
past year?” 

With the possible exception of 
the robotic bears that perform daily 
at Disney World, the only bear that 
occurs in Florida is the black bear. 
Black bears are timid, secretive 
inhabitants of the dense forest, not 
the man-eating beasts pictured on 
the cover of hunting magazines. The 
number of bears living in Florida is 
not known, but they are known to 
occur in 47 of the state’s 67 
counties. Commission biologists are 
currently studying survey techniques 
for establishing numbers of black 
bears. 

Black bears become sexually 
mature at two to three years of age, 
and females generally produce two 
or three cubs every two years. The 
cubs, weighing only 12 ounces at 
birth, are born in January or 
February. The den site may be 
located high in a hollow, standing 
cypress or, more commonly, the 
cubs will be born in a ground bed 
hidden in a rank thicket of 
fetterbush or palmetto. 

The family of mother and cubs 
stay together until the cubs are a 
year and a half old. Upon maturing, 
the female offspring remain in their 
mother’s home range, but males 
disperse and travel to a new area 
where they then establish their own 
breeding territory. 

Black bears occur in several 
distinct populations in Florida, each 
geographically isolated by human 
development. Prior to being settled, 
when Florida was covered by a 
great, unbroken forest, bears 
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occurred statewide. Black bears are 
dependent upon the forest for 
survival, and as portions of the great 
forest were cut and cleared for farms 
and cities, the distribution of bears 
became more restricted and 
fragmented. Present-day bear 
populations in Florida occur only 
where large areas of forest remain. 

Individual bears are wide-ranging. 
The average home range size of an 
adult female is 11 square miles, 
whereas male home ranges average 
66 square miles. Although the 
quantity of land needed for a 
population is less well defined, it has 
been estimated that a population 
needs approximately 400,000 acres 
to survive. 

There are several forested areas of 
this size in Florida; fortunately many 
of the large tracts are in public 
ownership and relatively safe from 
development. The current and 
future distribution of bears is 


closely tied to these large, publicly- 
owned forests. But there are also 
areas surrounding these forests 
which currently support bears. 
Efforts should be made to preserve 
these areas and to prevent their 
isolation from the larger, adjacent 
forest. In smaller, isolated forests, 
the future for bears is much less 
secure. 

Black bears were listed as a 
threatened species in 1974 because 
of projections of continued loss of 
habitat, still their greatest threat. 
The survival of black bear in 
Florida, as throughout their range in 
North America, is dependent upon 
preservation and wise management 
of their forest habitats. 


—John B. Wooding 


John B. Wooding is a wildlife 
biologist at the Commission’s Wildlife 
Research Laboratory in Gainesville. @) 
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paintings by Dean Giora 


just as the mist cleared and sunlight filtered through 

the trees, you will recognize this moment in our 
featured artist’s paintings. ‘‘Florida Atmospheres,”’ the 
contemplative paintings by Dean Gioia, appear in this 
issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

Gioia communicates his love of nature, taking the 
viewer to ‘a place where words can’t go.”’ This 
sensitivity may be one of the reasons that his 
atmospheric, alluring images draw you into his 
paintings. 

His canvases take us to quiet places—a familiar field, 
a country road, the seashore when the dark sky is 
slashed with lightning, and to secret places illuminated 
by the crescent moon shining bright and clear. Perhaps > 


] f you’ve ever driven down a familiar country road 


Walking To Water 


we’re sensitive to the compelling familiarity of places we’ve been or 
places visited in dreams. Perhaps it is simply the desire to be 
transported to tranquil scenes. 

It might even be the desire to know the story behind these scenes 
that entices us to look a little closer. 

“One cold, windy March day I happened upon two dejected- 
looking mullet fishermen who had no luck fishing off Fiddler 
Point,” he said of this popular Gulf fishing spot near Panacea, 
south of Tallahassee. Recognizing that moment of utter dejection, 
he captured the image in his mind and later translated it onto 
canvas where it became one of a popular ‘‘No Fish”’ series. 

Lightning, the universal reminder of the force of nature, is not 
often artistically depicted since dense, dark night scenes are hard 
images to control. Yet Gioia’s dramatic rendition of ‘‘Lightning 
Over St. George”’ is one of a series of night paintings that have 
gained acclaim among the art community. 

Gioia’s well-refined technique of alternating layers of thin washes 
of paint layered with colored glazes tends to give a smooth 
uniformity to his translucent paintings. Between glazes he 
meticulously overpaints details into the piece. His keen awareness 
of light and shadow, drama and emotion, is evident in his work, 
which continues to evolve and gain recognition. His subjects are 
simple yet stately, evoking emotion. His nature scenes are quiet, yet 
at times unnerving. 

“Sometimes people express to me a sense of being touched, being 
captivated by a particular painting. This is the greatest success I can 
achieve as a painter. It tells me that, through the painting, we have 
communicated at some level we ordinarily would not have. It is this 
subtle awakening to the extraordinary beneath the ordinary that I 
am constantly striving to bring forth. When it happens, my sense of 
wonder becomes your sense of wonder, and for me, wonder is all 
that is constant,”’ said Gioia. 

Dean Gioia’s paintings evoke Florida’s rich natural heritage as 
perceived through our eyes, our minds, and certainly our hearts. ry) 


—Andrea H. Blount 
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Lightning Over St. George 
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Nets In Sunlight 
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Road With Sunlight and Mist 


Crescent Moon With Venus 
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FLORIDA SINKHOLES 


Text and Photographs by Michael Wisenbaker 


lorida’s sinkholes are 

notorious for swallowing 

sportscars, houses and 
highways—and glorious, for offering 
swimmers cool relief from hot 
summer days. Sinkholes serve to 
remind Floridians that we literally 
walk on water. Coursing through 
the limestone foundation (karst) 
underlying most of the state, 
Florida’s massive aquifers are 
even now carving out new beds for 
subterranean streams. When the 
water table falls, the roofs of these 
limestone caverns lose their support 
and they “‘sink”—taking whatever is 
resting on them down into the earth. 
Distinctive geological features, 
sinkholes are also notable for the 
special array of flora and fauna that 
favors their cool waters and 
limestone walls. 

Sinkholes are known by many 
names throughout the world, 
including uvalas, swallets, dolines, 
ponors, spring-syphons, cockpits, 
grottos, chimney holes, chambers, 
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and cenotes. The last term 
originated from the Mayan word 
for sinkholes, dzonot, which 

the Spanish pronounced ‘‘ce -‘NO- 
te.” Perhaps the world’s most 
famous sinkhole is the Sacred Well 
of Chichen Itza, located in Mexico's 
Yucatan peninsula, where hundreds 
of Mayan children and revered 
objects were sacrificed to the rain 
god, Chac Mool. 

The typical sinkhole is either 
funnel- or bowl-shaped and consists 
of a central depression, a basin 
ranging in diameter from less than 
five to more than 350 feet, and a 
cave. Caves normally occur near the 
bottom of sinkhole lakes. Many sink 
“caves,”’ upon closer examination, 
turn out to be overhangs or ledges. 
While some sinks may be as deep as 
800 feet, most in Florida vary in 
depth from only a few feet to more 
than 300 feet. 

Sinkholes provide unusual habitat 
for plants and animals. Most sinks 
have relatively moist microclimates, > 
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as their depression below ground 
level shelters them from drying 
winds and dense canopies of trees 
impede evaporation. Also, seepage 
from surrounding uplands 
continuously soaks sink walls as 
water trickles into the basins, 
sometimes producing sounds similar 
to rapids in a gentle mountain 
stream. Lastly, these cool, placid 
waters serve to buffer temperature 
extremes. All together, these 
conditions can result in an attractive 
blending of tropical, subtropical and 
temperate flora at many Florida 
sinkholes. 

Steeper depressions typically have 
lush growths of mosses, liverworts 
and ferns. Plants growing in upland 
portions of some sinkholes include 
threatened and endangered species 
such as southern Venus-hair fern, 
fragrant maidenhair fern, southern 
lip fern, Hattie Bauer halberd fern, 
sinkhole fern, toothed spleenwort, 
dwarf spleenwort, false rue- 
anemone, Eaton’s spikemoss, and 
gulf spikemoss. 

Trees such as southern magnolia, 
blackgum, live oak, hophornbeam, 
ash, hickory and cypress often 
thrive near sinkholes, as do shrubs 
such as wax myrtle, sparkleberry 
and beauty berry. Vines such as wild 
grape, Virginia creeper, greenbrier, 
and the infamous poison ivy are also 
common. These plants can create a 
seeming Oasis even in areas 
surrounded by dry, sandy soil. 
Plants such as duckweed, so named 
because it is a favorite food of 
waterfowl, are common in basins. 
This floating aquatic species also is 
one of the world’s smallest (less 
than % inch long) flowering plants— 
scuba enthusiasts curse it because it 
gums up their regulators. 

Bladderwort is another plant that 
sometimes occurs in sinkhole lakes, 
floating on small air bladders shaped 
like miniature urns that grow amid 
their leaves. The bladders are 
equipped with stiff bristles near 
movable doors. When small 
creatures such as water fleas, 
nematodes or rotifers pass by, they 
sometimes brush against one of the 
bristles on the carnivorous 
bladderwort, triggering the door to 
open. The tiny animal is sucked 
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savory meals of panfishes and 
occasionally a yellow bullhead 
catfish. Since there are no large 
predators in sinkholes to cull their 
numbers, the bream are no bigger 
than hand-sized and tend to travel in 
large schools. But they’re feisty 
fighters with voracious appetites, 


inside, the door slams shut, and the 
plant then slowly digests its hapless 
victim. 

As for animals, birds and 
mammals congregate at sinks 
because of the abundance of food, 
water, shelter and nesting sites. 
Certain reptiles, amphibians and 
invertebrates depend for survival on 
these wet niches. Less conspicuous 
animals, including several species of 
globally-imperiled cave crayfish, 
inhabit subterranean aquifers 
connected to sinks. Divers 
frequently see pirate perch and 
sunfish in shallow waters, and gar, 
catfish and eels in deeper areas of 
sinkhole lakes. 

The pirate perch is a small (no 
more than six inches long), hump- 
backed fish with a most unusual 
anatomical configuration—its anus 
is in the bottom of its throat, behind 
its gills. This is an adaptation shared 
with cave fishes that allows them to 
transfer their eggs from the anus to 
the gill cavity for incubation. 
Biologists speculate that incubating 
the eggs in the gill cavity helps 
protect them from predators and 
also insures that they receive 
adequate aeration. 

Many outdoorsmen may not 
think of sinks as potentially good 
fishing holes. However, empty bait 
containers, monofilament line, bush 
hooks and trotlines are clues that 
some folks have pulled prizes from 
these still pools. Just as with lakes 
and rivers, however, not all sinks are 
well-suited for angling. The most 
promising ones have plenty of 
cover, including both sunken logs 
and brush piles within the sink as 
well as trees and bushes along the 
edges. In terms of practicality, water 
holes with exceptionally steep slopes 
are not easy to fish. 

All that you need to fish most 
sinkholes is a cane pole equipped 
with line, float, sinker and a 
relatively small (Number 6 or so), 
sharp hook. Sink fish will devour 
both crickets and red wigglers set at 
a depth of six to 10 feet. 

While sinks apparently have 
fewer varieties of game fish than 
spring-fed rivers, old-fashioned, 
canepole fishing will provide 
sinkhole fishermen with many 
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and seem to feed for longer periods 
and more consistently than bream in 
larger lakes. 

One intriguing question is: how 
do fish arrive in these places? Do 
they swim through underground 
streams that connect sinks? This 
could easily be the case in spring- 
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syphons, a common form of 
sinkhole that can be described as a 
window to an underground stream 
where the aquifer is exposed directly 
to the earth’s surface. Water rises 
from a spring cave, flows along the 
bottom of a sink, then returns 
underground into a syphon, usually 
at the opposite end of the basin. 
Exploratory cave divers have already 
completed one traverse between 
spring-syphons in north Florida that 
covered over 1.5 miles and reached 
depths of more than 230 feet. On 
one memorable occasion, a group of 
divers shocked some frolicking 
skinny dippers when they suddenly 
appeared in a spring-syphon from a 
subterranean conduit they had 
entered upstream. 

Considering the wide variety of 
animals that tend to congregate at 
sinks today, it’s no surprise that 
these steep, deep holes also hold a 
wealth of fossils and Indian artifacts. 
Sinkholes act as time capsules 
containing centuries-old organic 
matter that would not normally be 
preserved in the state’s acidic soils. 
Items that would ordinarily perish, 
such as bone and wood, last for 
thousands of years when immersed 
in water or imbedded in damp 
sediments. 

In addition to harboring remains 
of native cultures, animal bones and 
teeth belonging to creatures that 
disappeared from eastern North 
America 10,000 years ago or more 
are commonly preserved in karst 
features. Paleontologists have 
recovered mammoth, mastodon, 
sabercat, sloth, camel, bison, horse, 
dire wolf, tapir, peccary, short-faced 
bear and other large animals from 
various sinks. Sabercats were as 
large as modern lions, having upper 
canine teeth in the form of deadly 
blades up to nine inches in length. 
An ancient sinkhole in Gilchrist 
County contained an 18 million 
year old Amphicyon, a large bear- 


dog creature, that rivaled the Kodiak 


bear in bulk. Paleobotanists 
and palynologists (specialists who 
study early forms of plants and 


pollens, respectively) are discovering 


that sinkholes frequently shelter 
remains of early plant forms. 
Scientists can use these findings to 


reconstruct Florida’s past climates 
and life forms. 

According to the Florida Natural 
Areas Inventory, sinkhole lakes 
are extremely fragile ecological 
communities that are becoming 
endangered. Their growing 
popularity as recreational areas 
sometimes results in trampling of 
delicate plant communities and 
erosion in sinks that have abrupt 
walls. Underwater portions of 
sinkhole lakes may be damaged by 
thoughtless divers who carve graffiti 
on beautiful rock formations or who 
remove artifacts, fossils, and 
speleothems (cave formations) from 
their original contexts, destroying 
potentially valuable scientific data. 
Some markedly ignorant people 
even use sinkholes to dispose of 
their garbage. 

As Floridians, we should 
recognize sinkholes as distinctive 
treasures. They provide recreational 
areas for fishing, swimming, diving, 
and nature study. They play a 
critical role in supplying fresh water. 
They also sustain numerous delicate 
plant communities and several 
varieties of unique animals. Sinks 
that have been opened to the surface 
for centuries or millennia may hold 
valuable information that could 
shed light on our natural and 
cultural history. Transcending all of 
these practical and scientific 
considerations, the serene and 
idyllic settings of sinkholes stimulate 
the imagination. They are one of the 
few remaining refuges where we may 
escape mankind’s trappings to 
establish a more harmonious 
relationship with our natural world. 


Michael Wisenbaker is a part-time 
free-lance writer and photographer who 
has made almost 400 logged SCUBA 
dives in Florida sinks and springs over 
the past 16 years. ® 
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eauty must be in 

the eyes of some other 
beholder,”’ I para- 
phrased the first time I stared down 
into a North Florida sinkhole with 
the unlikely name of ‘‘Emerald.” All 
I could see was an apartment sized 
pond covered with green duckweed 
and tree leaves. It wasn’t until after I 
had descended about 70 feet below 
the uninviting surface that | grasped 
the significance of its name. I looked 
up and saw the daylight filtering 
through the green algae. The sink’s 
opening shone like a bright emerald, 
a true jewel of nature. 

About twelve miles south of 
Tallahassee, Florida, lie a series of 
more than a dozen sinkholes. Many 
are interconnected by underground 
tunnels that form part of the River 
Sink system while others appear to 
be isolated events of nature. Yet a 
number of these loners are actually 
connected with their neighbors as in 
the case of Emerald and Twin Sinks. 

Most of the sinkholes are not on 
maps and their locations are known 
mainly to divers and picnickers. The 
same location may have several 
different names and two or three 
sinks may even have the same name. 
However, locally, there is only one 
Emerald. 

Tallahassee’s often murky sinks 
are not as well or widely known as 
the Suwannee River’s crystal clear 
springs. Visitors may confuse 
springs with sinks but there are 
basic differences in their formation 
and function. Both contain fresh 
water with a year-round temperature 
of about 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Sinks attract many species of birds 
and animals, offering excellent sites 
for family outings. The waters are 
deep and the banks are usually 
steep, so swimming is best left to 
those with skill and experience. 

A spring may be commonly 
recognized by its steady flow of 
fresh water which enters from 
underground then becomes a stream 
or a river. It may be small enough to 
fit in your backyard or as large as 
Wakulla Springs where flow 
averages 390 cubic feet per second 
or about 252 million gallons per 
day. Discharge from all of Florida’s 
300 known springs is eight billion 
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Emerald 
Sink 


By Archie B. Johnston 


gallons of fresh water per day. 

Sinkholes are often formed when 
the underground water level drops 
and the then-unsupported earth 
bridge collapses. The depth of a sink 
depends upon the depth of the 
water at that point and locally varies 
from 35 to 150 feet. As the water 
level rises again during the rainy 
season, the sink fills to within a few 
feet of the land surface. 

Since sinks occur over nearly 
static water there is no perceptible 
water movement, yet their depth 
will rise or fall with the seasonal 
fluctuations. A sink almost one-half 
block deep and a large block in 
width opened in Winter Park a few 
years back. It gained national 
attention for swallowing several 
automobiles, a house and part of a 
large swimming pool. Today, it is a 
beautiful lake which no one would 
dare call a sinkhole—but it is! 

Emerald is located in a small 
copse of trees in an otherwise open 
field. Its fifty-foot circular surface 
runs about fifteen feet below ground 
level where its sides begin to widen 
like a brandy snifter to nearly the 
width of a tennis court. The bottom 
is reached at about 80 feet and 


slopes to a tunnel opening at 145 
feet. The center is a 20-foot high 
cone characteristic to most sinks. 
Several tree trunks extend upward 
from this cone with one reaching to 
within ten feet of the surface. These 
make excellent guide poles when 
training new divers since one is 
ringed every ten feet to indicate 
decompression stops. 

Entry to Emerald’s delights is 
gained by a finely constructed 
platform thoughtfully designed with 
wide steps. It not only makes entry 
and exit from the water much safer 
but also saves the surrounding 
banks from damage. Sunlight 
encourages the growth of surface 
plants and algae which form a layer 
about 20 to 30 feet thick. People 
sometime gather on the platform to 
gaze into the depths of clear water 
while listening to the calls of birds 
circling overhead. 

There are several tunnels leading 
to other sinks but the passageways 
are deep, dark, silty and dangerous. 
SCUBA divers are warned to stay 


~ out of them. Quite recently a very 


experienced cave diver died in one 
of these tunnels. Cave diving is a 
sport that requires extensive training 
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by expert instructors and quite a bit 
of expensive, specialized equipment. 
The temptation to go in “just a little 
ways’’ is too often an invitation to 
death. 

The black rocks surrounding the 
entrance to Emerald’s lower tunnel 
appear to be made of a porous 
material which seems to absorb the 
diver’s light beam. Normally, when 
a light beam strikes a surface it’s 
reflected back, but not in this case. 
It is disconcerting to have your sole 
light source apparently assimilated 
into honeycomb-like rock. Actually 
this illusion is probably caused by a 
heavy coating of silt on the surface 
of the rocks. 

One very hot day last summer, I 
slipped away for a long lunch hour 
and visited Emerald. Donning my 
bathing trunks and diving gear, | 
escaped from the noonday heat into 
the clear, cool depths. Drifting 
down to a limestone rock at 70 feet, 
I lay on the rock and watched a 
catfish play in the holes. Twenty 
minutes of that will bring peace to 
any tortured soul. 

Regretfully, I slowly rose ’midst a 
cloud of greenish-white bubbles 
towards the surface. About halfway 
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up, | stopped for one long last look 
at this quiet and serene world. The 
solitude and eerie green colors lent 
an out-of-this-world mood which I 
delayed ending as long as possible. I 
was leaving a beautiful part of North 
Florida little known to outsiders and 
jealously guarded by the local diving 
community and other nature lovers. 

Emerald, my jewel, | shall return 
again and again. 


Archie Johnston retired from 
Tallahassee Community College and is 
a volunteer diver with the Leon County 
Sheriff's Department Tactical Dive 
Unit. In his spare time he dives in out- 


of-the-way places and writes about his 
diving hobby. @) 
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They Are Where They Eat: 


Tracking Animals by Their Palates 
By Lieutenant Dewey A. Weaver, Northeast Region 


F lorida’s semitropical climate supports over 3,500 different species of natural vegetation, yet many sportsmen 
enter the woods without the knowledge of how wildlife depends on these plants. 

Most hunters realize that white-tailed deer prefer acorns in the fall, but how many could identify the other 
natural foods their prey enjoys? What plant species tempt the appetites of wild turkey, bobwhite quail, and other 
animals and birds? Whether the outdoorsman hunts with a camera or gun, the opportunity to observe wildlife is 
far greater in a feeding area. 

This photo-essay is designed to help outdoor enthusiasts identify different types of plants and become familiar 
with how wildlife uses them. The plants described on these pages are just a few of the many native species that 
sustain foraging animals with bounteous green leaves and fruits. See if you can find them in nearby meadows and 


woodlands. 


Common. 
lhespedexa. 


(Kummerowia striata) is generally found in dry, 

open, thin woods. The seeds are popular with quail, 
doves and other ground-feeding birds. In fact, this is 
one of the most important natural quail foods in 
Florida. A member of the legume family, this plant 
usually blooms in June, bearing flowers that resemble 
those of the domestic pea. Lespedeza sets fruit in 
early fall. 
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(Callicarpa americana) gets its common name from 
the brilliant, vividly purple fruit clusters that it 
bears during late summer. Primarily a species of 
the southeastern United States, beauty berry 
grows throughout Florida. Quail, doves, and song- 
birds genuinely appreciate the beauty of the berries. 
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Blackberry } 


(Rubus betulifolius) is a wild-growing, semi-woody shrub 
} found throughout the state. This member of the rose 
3% family can grow as tall as three to ten feet and, as any 
blackberry picker knows, its stems are armed with 
hooked spines. This plant’s juicy black fruit matures 
from clusters of white flowers that bloom from early 
spring through late summer. Blackberry bushes 
provide food and cover for many game birds and 
songbirds. The fruits and succulent young stems and 
leaves are favorites of deer, turkey, black bear and 
raccoons. 
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Summer 


Grapes 


(Vitis aestivales) are found in field borders, thickets 
and roadside woods where they often climb high into 
the trees. Deer browse the vines heavily in the spring 


when tender new growth appears. The fruit is as 
succulent and sweet as any home-grown grape and a 
bearing vine is a lucky find. Human harvesters will be 
competing with turkeys and songbirds, however, 
which are heavy consumers of the fruit. 
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Hawthorn 


(genus Crataegus) occurs almost anywhere—on 
poor and rich, shallow and deep soils, on 
limestone hills and in rich bottom and swamp 
lands. Florida supports about 50 species of 
hawthorn, a group of shrubby trees that share 
characteristics such as thorns, white blossoms, and 
red or yellow fruit. The fruit varies in shape from 
globular to oblong, and in diameter from one- 
fourth to three-fourths of an inch. In some species 
the fruit is sweet, edible, and highly prized for 
jelly, though it is somewhat pulpy and bony with 
seeds. The fruit of most species ripens in the fall, 
attracting many species of birds. Birds also favor 
these thorny trees in the spring as they provide 
safe nesting spots. 
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(genus Vaccinium) includes a widely distributed group 
of shrubs that usually grow in large colonies. They 
are very tolerant of the acid soil occurring through 
much of Florida, and are often one of the most 
common plants in areas such as pine flatwoods, 
abandoned fields and river banks. Deer, bear, 
raccoons, turkeys and songbirds partake of blueberry 
fruits and leaves. 
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-Partr dsc Pea 
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(Cassia fasciculata) usually occurs in open places where 
the ground has been disturbed. A member of the legume 
family, the partridge pea bears seeds resembling narrow 
bean pods. These mature in the fall and are excellent 


food for quail and doves. 


Beggar Weed 


(Desmodium nudiflorum) is probably familiar to people as 
the cursed bearer of that small, triangular seed that sticks 
to their clothing. Twenty or more species of this plant 
occur in Florida throughout open woods and sandhills. 
Pesky hitchhikers though they may be, this plant's fruits 
provide an exceptional natural food for quail and doves. 
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Wild. Plum 


(Prunus umbellata) generally grows in thickets and 
matures as a large shrub or small tree. The plums, which 
ripen in late summer, are reddish-orange and about an 
inch in diameter. Songbirds use the plum tree as a food 
source and nesting site, while deer, raccoons and 
opossums dine on its leaves and fruits. 


Wingec_ Oumac 


(Rhus copallina) is a shrub with distinctive compound 
leaves, the stems of which are “winged.” Seeds form 
fuzzy, red clusters that persist through winter. This plant 
is a favorite with wildlife—rabbits eat the bark while 
quail, dove and songbirds go for the fruit. 
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Red Maple 


(Acer rubrum), a north Florida tree, can be identified by 
its distinctive leaves, which are three-to five-lobed and 
two to six inches in length. Red maple buds are a 
primary food source for gray squirrels in late winter and 
early spring. The paired, winged, reddish fruit is 
U-shaped, and twirls like a miniature helicopter blade 
when it finally ripens and drops in late spring. Maple 
sprouts are a favorite with browsing deer, and wild 
turkeys eat the seeds. 
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Chestnut. 
Oak 


(Quercus michauxii) grows in Florida’s shallow river 
swamps and wet woods. The leaf, which varies from 
four to ge inches long, is oval, broader towards the 
point, and notched on the edge. These oaks bear 
premium acorns—they’re more than an inch broad and 
one and one-half inches long, shiny brown and set in a 
rather shallow cup. The acorn is a prime fall food source 
for deer, turkey, bear, raccoon and other small animals. 


Sweet Bay 


(Magnolia virginiana) is a small to 
medium tree. The plant usually has 
evergreen leaves, about five inches 
long, that are whitish underneath 
and make the tree appear silver as 
the wind blows through it. The 
leaves are fragrant when crushed. 
The sweet bay’s white flowers also 
have a wonderful scent. Sweet bay 
has given its name to its typical 
location—bayheads—and also 
occurs in associated swamps and wet 
woods throughout Florida. Sprouts 
are popular with deer. @y 
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FLORIDA S 
_ FAVORITE 
BIRD DOG 


By Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


ike every other Florida quail 

hunter, you’re anxiously 

waiting for the fall opening of 
quail season. You’ve cleaned and 
put away your shotgun and your 
well-worn hunting clothes. You’ve 
listened to the unmated males 
hidden in the summer grasses, 
calling their lonesome bob-white, 
bob-white. 

You can improve your ability to 
find quail by learning to recognize 
the ‘‘covey whistle” that quail make 
about ten to fifteen minutes before 
sunup. At first light, covey members 
begin calling to one another with ho- 
ha-ha, ho-ha-ha sounds. Identifying 
this call this summer will help you 
locate likely spots to hunt in the fall. 

“The birds make this call year- 
round,” according to Brad Mueller, 
a quail biologist at Tall Timbers 
Research Station near Tallahassee. 
“But what happens with coveys is 
that sometimes they’re busted at 
night, or right before they go to 
roost.” If this happens, the birds 
whistle for a very brief period early 
in the morning to locate both their 
own and other coveys. This whistle 
can provide insight into where to 
locate the birds on the property you 
plan to hunt. 

Another way to locate birds is to 
walk your local area to learn where 
to find acorns and pine nuts that 
will attract coveys of quail in the 
fall. Experts agree if you plan to 
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hunt quail it’s best to line up all the 
advantages you can. 

“If you don’t have hunting dogs 
and you want to hunt quail, then 
you’d better know a lot about quail, 
Mueller adds emphatically. 

Mueller says that working with a 
good bird dog gives hunters an 
enormous advantage. “‘It gives you a 
nose about a thousand times better 
than ours. It also gives you some 
knowledge of when you might 
encounter a quail, other than just 
walking into a covey and busting 
them.”’ He adds that a hunter must 
walk very close to a covey to cause 
it to flush. “It’s hard to be ready for 
a covey even when a dog has 
pointed them, because there’s so 
much happening so quickly; it’s 
really difficult when you’re out just 
randomly walking through the 
woods.” 

Professional dog trainers express 
similar opinions. John Rex Gates, a 
trainer from Monticello, has been 
working with bird dogs most of his 
48 years. He says his father had him 
around dogs as soon as he was big 
enough to walk. 

Gates says that dogs not only find 
and point birds, but they also can be 
trained to retrieve. ‘They really save 
you from losing birds.’’ He adds 
that, to him, the pleasure of being in 
the woods and working with the dog 
transcends the actual killing of the 
birds. ‘‘A lot of times that’s the true 
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pleasure of hunting,’’ he says. 

Freddie Epp, a trainer living near 
Okeechobee, puts it more 
colorfully: “It gives you the same 
advantage as the yellow pages do 
when you're looking for something 
in the phone book. The dog covers 
about a thousand times more 
territory than you can, plus he’s got 
a nose like a radar detector that can 
find those birds for you. It saves 
you criss-crossing and thrashing 
every foot of the country to try to 
flush the birds yourself.” 

Experts say that a number of 
breeds work quail well, among them 
the German shorthair and English 
pointers, several types of setters, 
and Brittany spaniels. 

Which breed do the experts like? 
Gates and Epp both prefer English 
pointers, as does Wallace Sessions. 

Sessions is a trainer for 
Chinquapin Farm near Lake City, 
though he lives in Branford. He 
started training dogs 25 years ago in 
the Thomasville, Georgia area, and 
has been with Chinquapin for 14 
years. Even though they call it a 
farm, he says, they don’t do a lot of 
farming. ‘“We mostly just raise 
birds,” he says with a chuckle. 

Sessions prefers pointers for 
several reasons. ‘‘For one thing, you 
get more good ones than with 
setters,” he says. He feels that 
pointers, being short-haired, work 
better in warm weather. They also ¢ 
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pick up fewer burrs and briars. 

Gates says singling out one breed 
can cause a lot of controversy. ‘““You 
stir up a big fuss with dog breeders 
when you start talking about one 
breed over another. I prefer the 
pointer because he’s normally a 
tougher individual than other 
breeds.”’ Gates says pointers 
‘shave more staying power, more 
endurance more stamina. Their 
noses are better than other breeds. | 
don’t like a foot-warmer, one that 
stays right under your feet. A 
pointer generally ranges a little 
bigger.”’ 

While Gates does not dislike 
setters, he feels that they don’t work 
as well as pointers in Florida’s 
climate. ‘‘Long-haired dogs can’t 
take the heat as well as short-haired 
dogs,”’ he says. 

Sessions finds pointers easier to 
work with and to train than setters. 
“Some people might object to that. I 
don’t have anything against setters. I 
just think pointers are more suitable 
dogs for the climate.” 

He points out that field trial dogs 
and gun dogs are two entirely 
different animals. Field trial dogs, he 
says, “take in a lot of real estate. 
More desirable dogs stay close in.” 

According to Sessions, a good 
pointer will work well on quail no 
matter the situation, though he feels 
that setters might have a little bit of 
an edge in brambles and heavy 
cover. He calls pointers ‘‘very 
versatile.”’ 

Gates and Sessions disagree 
somewhat on using pointers to 
retrieve. Gates feels that while 
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pointers’ strengths are in hunting 
and finding birds, they are also 
versatile retrievers. ‘There are 
breeds that retrieve better than 
pointers, but I think that for an all- 
around dog, pointers are very hard 
to beat.” 

Sessions says pointers will retrieve 
quail if pushed, but that he doesn’t 
expect them to. Instead, he keeps 
retrievers on the truck from which 
he’s hunting. Once there are birds 
on the ground, he sends in the 
retrievers to get them; that keeps the 
pointers fresh so they can hunt 
longer. 

For retrieving, he prefers 
labradors. He’s used mostly black 
labs, and has had good experiences 
with them. He says that yellow labs 
are also fine dogs. Although he 
hasn’t had experience with golden 
retrievers he has some reservations 
about them because their long hair 
is not well-suited to Florida’s warm, 
muggy climate. 

Neither Gates nor Sessions sees 
any major difficulties with pointers. 
Gates cautions, though, that owners 
need to be aware of their dogs’ 
health. ‘Particularly in Florida and 
other southern states, you really 
need to keep up on giving your dogs 
the heartworm preventative,” he 
says. 

Epp cites hip dysplasia as an 
occasional problem. It’s a problem 
that can occur in many breeds, not 
just English pointers. Epp strongly 
recommends that dogs showing this 
condition not be allowed to 
reproduce. 

All three men are adamant that 


anyone planning to purchase a dog 
should go to a reputable breeder or 
kennel. ‘‘You need to check their 
credentials, as well as the dog’s,”’ 
Epp says. “If you’re buying a puppy, 
you want one that’s bright-eyed and 
in good condition physically.” 

Gates says that if he were buying a 
puppy, he’d want to know 
something about the parents - to see 
them working in the field, if 
possible. According to him, a good 
puppy costs in the neighborhood of 
$150 to $250. 

But, the three agree, buying a 
puppy is getting into the bird dog 
business the hard way. Not only will 
the new owner have to find 
someone to train the dog for several 
months before he or she can hunt 
with it, but the expense involved in 
getting the dog trained will be as 
great or greater than if the hunter 
had purchased a trained dog to 
begin with. 

“T think you’d do better to start 
out with an adult,” Epp advises. ‘‘A 
novice shouldn’t start out by 
himself. He should find a more 
experienced hunter to go hunting 
with and learn from him. It’s a 
pretty big hurdle to learn it all by 
yourself.” 

He also recommends that the 
buyer, if unfamiliar with bird dogs, 
should take along an expert when 
visiting a kennel. ‘‘Take a reputable 
person along with you who knows 
about dogs to show you what the 
dog will do under actual hunting 
conditions.” 

Gates agrees that purchasing an 
adult dog that’s ready to hunt is the 
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best approach. He says that way the 
buyer knows what he or she is 
getting, and isn’t purchasing a “‘pig 
in a poke.”’ He adds that such a dog 
will cost at least $1000; Sessions 
comments that “the sky’s the 
limit.’’ 

Gates looks for a dog with a good 
disposition. “‘I’d like a dog with a 
good temperament, in the kennel 
and in the field.” Sessions 
elaborates, saying that a dog which 
is eager to please is much easier to 
work with than one that is not. 

Both want a dog that’s attractive 
when it works. “I would like a well- 
made dog, and I'd like a dog that has 
some class,”” Gates muses. Sessions 
defines a classy dog as one with 
good conformation, and one that 
works with its head and tail up. He 
also prefers a dog with a lot of white 
on it - it’s easier to see in the woods 
than a dark dog. 

Hunting style and ability are other 
important factors. Sessions wants a 
dog that will work fairly close, and 
not range out of sight. Gates says, “I 
always look for a dog that uses his 
nose and shows that he can smell 
birds.” 

If a dog meets all those 
requirements, Gates cautions, 
there’s still one thing to guard 
against: be sure the dog’s not gun- 
shy. ‘‘That’s something I’d watch 
for,” he says. 

Whether you’re a seasoned bird 
hunter or a novice, having a good 
bird dog can make a world of 
difference when hunting season 
opens and you start out for quail. 
And these experts agree: Florida’s 
favorite bird dog is an English 
pointer. 


Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel is a free- 
lance writer specializing in hunting, 
fishing and other outdoor recreational 
articles for regional and national 


publications. @) 
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QUAIL SEASON 


The regular quail hunting season on private 
land on most wildlife management areas runs 
November 11, 1989 through March 4, 1990. The 
fall hunting season for quail on private preserves 
runs October 1, 1989 through April 20, 1990. 
Quail may be taken with rifles, shotguns, pistols 
longbows, compound bows, recurved bows or by 
birds of prey if so licensed. 
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CONTROL NUMBER EXPIRATION DATE 


SUBSCRIBERS 


We’ve Revised Those Confusing Mailing Label Codes 


Your FLORIDA WILDLIFE mailing label coding identifies your individual subscription to our circulation manager. 
The following explanation of the mysterious numbers on your label should clarify which is which. We have deleted 
the revenue payment coding, which was often confused for the expiration date. 


The CONTROL NUMBER identifies your individual subscription. If you purchase more than one subscription, 
each gift subscription will have an identifying control number. Please send your label or use this number in 
correspondence. 


The EXPIRATION DATE is a number denoting when your subscription ends. For example, the May-June 1989 
issue code is 8903, meaning that this is the third bimonthly issue of 1989. If your label is coded “EXP: 8903” this will 
be your last issue unless you have sent in a recent payment. Renewal dates will be changed on mailing labels when 
payment is received. If payment is received too close to the magazine mailing period, the label will be updated on the 
next bimonthly issue. (Bimonthly coding for six issues means that the January-February issue is 01, March-April is 02 
and so forth.) 
If you have moved without notifying us of your new address or if you find an error on the label, please address 
correspondence to: 
Circulation Office, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600, (904) 488-5563 
(Please include a recent mailing label with your correspondence. ) 


MOVING SOON? PLEASE USE THE MAILING ADDRESS FORM ON PAGE 48. A PHOTOCOPY OF THE FORM OR A LETTER WITH 
YOUR MAILING LABEL IS ALSO ACCEPTABLE. 


RENEWING YOUR SUBSCRIPTION? PLEASE INCLUDE YOUR MAILING LABEL EVEN WHEN USING THE SELF-ADDRESSED 
FORM AND ENVELOPE IN YOUR MAGAZINE. When renewing, please put your mailing address on the self-addressed form or in a letter other 
than on your payment. Your check or money order goes directly to the finance and accounting office, not to the circulation office. 
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Enhancing the St. Johns 


vast and complex 
waterway, the St. Johns 
River is experiencing a 


comprehensive series of improve- 
ments, restorations and rehabilita- 
tions. Much of this comes after 
years of neglect and, in some cases, 
destruction, resulting from mis- 
guided or shortsighted development 
and misuse of the river. 

Beginning at the river’s head- 
waters is the Upper St. Johns River 
Basin Project, which will ultimately 
restore some 100,000 acres of 
marshlands to control flooding, 
improve water supply and enhance 
water quality. The project, first 
authorized by the Congress in 1948, 
was halted in 1972 for environmen- 
tal reasons. The St. Johns River 
Water Management District 
(SJRWMD) became involved in 
1977 and, afternumerous changes in 
the plan, the project was given final 
federal approval in 1986. Construc- 
tion on the project, a cooperative 
effort of SJ|RWMD and the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, began in 
May 1988. The five-year project will 
utilize large reservoirs to segregate 
poor quality agricultural waters 
from the existing river marsh. 

“Private encroachment of this 
area through diking and draining of 
the wetlands began near the turn of 
the century and continued 
unchecked through the ’40s and 
’50s,’’ said district project engineer 
Maurice Sterling. ‘This project will 
include more than 100 miles of 
flood protection levees and several 
strategic water control structures. Its 
purpose is to restore sheetflow 
(gradual movement of water across 
floodplains) and to manage water 
levels for a healthy river system.” 

A variety of wildlife will be the 
indirect benefactors of the project 
which focuses on a notably beautiful 
portion of the state containing many 
unique species of plants and 
animals. 

“Any time you recreate 100,000 
acres of marshlands, that’s habitat 
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By Lynette Walther 


wildlife didn’t have before,”’ said 
Sterling, noting some $90 million 
for property purchased for this pro- 
ject. An additional $40 million is 
expected to be spent on 
construction. 

The project area will ultimately 
become part of a Type II wildlife 
Management area. 

“We are trying to develop addi- 
tional public access to the St. Johns 
marsh for public recreational use,”’ 
added Latane Donelin, district land 
management coordinator. ‘This will 
be coordinated with the state boat 
ramp program through the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission to improve and increase the 
number of boat ramps.” 

Also scheduled for this area is a 
program which will be a cooperative 
effort of the SJRWMD, the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission and Ducks Unlimited. 

Granted initial “conceptual 
approval” by the SJRWMD govern- 
ing board in March, the program 
seeks to manage about 2,000 acres 
in the C-54 Retention Area 
property in the extreme southern 
portion of Brevard County. The 
goal is to create an area highly 
attractive to waterfowl. 

With a planned starting date in 
the fall of this year, the cost of the 
program is projected to be 
$800,000. 

“The technical and logistical stud- 
ies are well advanced,” said Fred 
Johnson, waterfowl management 
project coordinator with the Com- 
mission in Okeechobee. ‘‘We are 
still in the discussion and feasibility 
stage, but we are moving ahead and 
we're optimistic.” 

“This is an unusual coming 
together of private and public inter- 
ests on an environmental issue,”’ 
said George Bunnell, state coordina- 
tor of Ducks Unlimited and a 
MARSH Advisory Committee 
member. 

Further north, the Surface Water 
Improvement and Management 


(SWIM) Program is working to 
improve water quality and to pre- 
serve and restore habitat in the 
Lower St. Johns River Basin, 
stretching from DeLand to Mayport. 

“The Lower St. Johns River Basin 
is a 2,623 square mile drainage basin 
identified by the Florida State Legis- 
lature as an area of regional impor- 
tance in need of restoration and 
preservation,” said district project 
manager Dean Campbell. ‘‘The 
Legislature identified the SJRWMD 
as the lead agency in the efforts to 
restore and preserve the water 
resources within the basin and 
SWIM will provide funding for the 
programs and projects. 

Current efforts include diagnostic 
and monitoring projects to assess 
the current condition of the 
resource and identifying problems 
which need to be addressed either 
through research and feasibility 
studies or through management and 
implementation efforts, according to 
Campbell. 

Among the studies planned are 
sediment monitoring projects aimed 
at determining the sources, types 
and locations of contaminants in 
sediments on the river bottom. 

“The main objective of our 
SWIM plan development is to 
improve water quality and habitats. 
We are accomplishing this with the 
assistance of various agencies,’’ said 
Campbell. 

Improvement and restoration 
efforts for the St. Johns River sys- 
tem continue to develop through 
research projects conducted at the 
district. As the mighty brown river 
moves slowly to the north, efforts 
continue and increase, insuring its 
beauty and a renewed integrity for 
generations to come. 


Lynette Walther is an information 
specialist with the St. Johns River 
Water Management District. 0 
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lhy -rodding School 


Text and Photographs by Larry Larsen 


bb, 


chooling bass are 
unpredictable and 
challenging,’ says Ken 
Daubert, a professional fishing 
guide. ‘‘Frenzied bass will often 
charge right past your offering and 
bang their heads against your boat 
when chasing shad.” 

This expert fly-tier, guide and 
taxidermist from Silver Springs has 
had a lot of experience with 
schoolers “‘on the fly’’ and feels the 
best way to locate them is to search 
them out. 

“T just keep searching until I find 
them,” he explains. ‘It’s easier to 
see them when they break the 
water,” he adds. He keeps moving 
through open water until he spots 
the schooling fish. 

This flyfisherman’s favorite 
fishing times are mornings, evenings 
and just before afternoon 
thunderstorms. He sometimes has 
success during overcast weather or 
during a light sprinkling of rain. 

“Tf you don’t see them in the 
early morning hours, they may 
move into the area later in the day,” 
he says. “If you’ve encountered 
them in a particular spot recently 
and if shad are still present, check 
back later that afternoon.” 

Bass that are feeding in schools 
and are actively attacking a school of 
baitfish offer exciting fishing 
challenges to the flyrodder. During 
prime fishing times 30 to 40 
largemouth can be fooled by the 
flyrodder. 

“If schooler bass are at all 
predictable, it is during the warmer 
months. That’s when you'll find the 
most action. I’ll usually have the 
best luck finding them in the spring 
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and summer months.” He catches 
some ten-plus pounders then, but 
says that the main excitement is the 
“sheer number of fish caught.” 

These aggressive schoolers keep 
Daubert going after more. He claims 
to encounter many schoolers at his 
back door, Half Moon lake, in the 
Ocala National Forest. 

The bass are often active around 
8:30 a.m. and may school heavily 
until 11:30 a.m. At other times, 
they may be feeding at the crack of 
dawn before the heavy early- 
morning fog lifts off the water. 

“In a heavy fog, your ears can 
help locate bigger schools of fish 
swimming behind you when you’re 
fishing in front of the boat,’’ says 
Daubert. ‘‘Sometimes I depend 
totally on sound. One foggy 
morning I boated out to the main 
body of water on Half Moon and 
couldn’t see much further than my 
bow-mounted trolling motor. 
Finding any schoolers seemed 
hopeless. I shut the outboard down 
and all was quiet, except for. the 
sound of feeding bass.” 

“It was hard to determine the 
direction the sounds were coming 
from, and to complicate matters, 
there seemed to be several schools 
of largemouth in the area,” he 
recalls. ‘‘The sounds carried well but 
it was hard to guess the distances. 
So, I simply ran the trolling motor 
until I got close enough to know 
where to cast.” 

“That was a strange but 
enjoyable fly-fishing experience. | 
caught over 30 bass before 
breakfast. It just goes to show that 
although foggy, overcast or rough 
weather can make fishing difficult, 


good ears can sometimes make up 
for poor visibility.” 

“Schooling bass may be on the 
surface, feeding for hours, or just 
for a couple seconds, Daubert 
contends. “If you’re lucky you may 
be able to consistently score heavily 
for days, weeks, or even months in 
the same area. They are definitely 
worth the search!” 

This fly-fishing guide often spots 
schooling activity by watching the 
lake in the early morning. Sighting 
terns or doves hovering or diving 
may indicate a feeding frenzy. 
Spotting even one or two birds is 
worth investigating, according to 
Daubert. 

**I’ll watch the surface for fleeing 
shad and for rafts of lazy, 
unmolested baitfish,”’ says Daubert. 
“Later, the shad may not be so 
serene. I’ll also look for ‘nervous 
water’—something visibly different 
in the wave pattern. This tells me 
that schools of shad or bass may be 
swimming just beneath the surface.” 


Rod Weights 


Daubert claims that almost any 
lightweight fly rod will work, except 
when large schooling bass are 
around heavy cover. Rods from 
five- to seven-weight are most 
practical and offer a lot of fishing 
fun for average-size largemouth. 

“Graphite is the most efficient 
rod material,” says this expert. 
“Longer rods of eight and one-half 
feet to nine feet will help you reach 
out for those schools that go down 
quickly. When the surface action 
fades, long rods help you get the 
distance needed for late and single 
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Bass 


risers. You have to use a long rod 
and long leaders to finesse some 
extended activity on stragglers in 
clear water.” 

When the bass are gobbling shad 
near the boat, rods of seven and 
one-half to eight feet are better for 
the fast action and as fish-fighting 
tools. They allow you to quickly 
catch a bass and get your fly back 
into the action.” 


Fly Options 


Daubert prefers a Whitlock-style 
prismatic shad pattern for schoolers 
in clear to semi-clear water. He 
includes prismatic tape (sometimes 
called Flashabou) and marabou on 
his pattern. A tiny set of rattle eyes 
improves the bug, and the vibrations 
are magnified by the prismatic tape, 
according to the fly-tier. 

“The Whitlock pattern is 
effective on even the most finicky 
bass,’’ he says. ““You can stand on 
the casting deck with a pair of 
polaroid sunglasses and fish it ‘dead’ 
amidst the crippled shad after they 
surface. Don’t even retrieve it. Just 
let it suspend. You may never see or 
feel the bass, but you’ll never catch 
him if you don’t set the hook 
quickly.” 

“The prismatic shad is also a great 
pattern for twitching across the 
surface as a cripple for finicky 
eaters,’’ adds Daubert. “It’s very 
successful in most waters, except in 
dingy-colored water.” 

Daubert has found that bugs 
making surface commotion are most 
effective in off-colored waters. 
Poppers and sliders also work well. 
In low-visibility underwater > 
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environments bass are more likely 
to sense pulsing vibrations. 

Use lures that resemble the 
baitfish where you’re fishing. A 
simple marabou streamer fly with a 
green back, white belly and a streak 
of silver tinsel or mylar will be 
effective when fishing for bass in 
clear water. 

The taxidermist/fly-tier also 
makes a slim, fish-bodied bug out of 
flexible foam. He’ll add a small, 
curly latex tail for action, and finish 
it off with a realistic translucent 
finish that he’s found to be very 
important in fooling sharp-eyed 
bass. Bugs adorned with rattling eyes 
work especially well on sinking and 
sinking-tip lines, he has determined. 

“This bug is excellent for working 
right on the surface because the 
curly tail creates slapping noises that 
imitate swimming shad,” says 
Daubert. ‘The floaters are also an 
excellent choice to fish on full 
sinking lines for suspended 
largemouth since the bass move into 
deepwater grass beds between their 
surface forays.” 

An important tip to remember is 
to match the size of the fly to the 
size of shad being eaten. Look for 
crippled shad and compare them to 
the appearance and size of your flies, 
the guide advises. I consider bait- 
sizing vital to successful bass fishing 
and based my first books, Follow the 
Forage For Better Angling, Volumes 1 
and 2, on this fishing premise. 


The Line On Lines 


Keep several rods rigged with 
various types of tapered fly-lines 
when chasing schoolers. If the fish 
are seemingly unapproachable and 
you aren’t getting a chance at a 
second cast, a rod with a shooting 
taper is your best weapon. The 
shooting taper line will allow a fast, 
long distance presentation for those 
schoolers that do not stay on the 
surface long enough to let you get 
into range. 

The drawbacks of using the 
shooting taper are reduced accuracy 
and the necessity to retrieve most of 
the running line before you can 
make another presentation, 
according to Daubert. If the fish are 
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staying up a while, you won’t want 
to waste time retrieving most of the 
line. A standard weight-forward is 
the best choice. 

A weight-forward taper is slow 
getting started, requiring more false 
casting, but there are some obvious 
advantages. It is very accurate, casts 
long distances and lays down neat 
presentations. It barely needs 
retrieving before a single back cast 
and second presentation can be 
made. 

“The fly is out of the strike zone 
only for a couple of seconds,” 
explains Daubert. ‘Multiple 
presentations can be made for 
almost the entire duration for the 
rise. Moreover, with the deadly 
accuracy, you can tickle every 
corner of the zone keeping the fly in 
the area of the most heated 
competition. That’s where even the 
most selective bass are vulnerable.” 

Weight-forward tapers allow 
light, long distance deliveries to 
selective stragglers even after the 
activity has subsided. If you can’t 
catch bass in this situation, you’re 
using the wrong fly, according to 
Daubert. 

“One drawback to using this 
taper is that it does not cast wind- 
resistant bugs very well,” he adds. 
“Bassbug tapers cast the wind- 
resistant and larger bugs very well, 
and they get into action quickly. 
They don’t get the distance of the 
weight forwards of shooting tapers, 
but they will cast wind-resistant 
bugs quickly and effortlessly to 
moderate distances, certainly far 
enough for most situations.”’ 


Other Helpful Aids 


A powerful, bow-mounted 
trolling motor on a relatively 
lightweight boat is ideal for fishing 
schooling bass. Since you'll be using 
batteries to move to the schoolies 
very quickly, be certain they are 
fully charged. 

“It’s fine to use your outboard 
engine to locate the general area of 
the schoolers, but then turn it off,” 
advises Daubert. ‘‘Racing to distant 
schools may bag a couple of fish, 
but it also may prevent a full blown 
feeding frenzy from ever occurring.” 


Daubert uses a 34-pound thrust 
trolling motor and a 14-foot 
“double-wide” johnboat, which 
allows him to quickly get to 
breaking fish. The wide johnboat 
provides a stable casting platform 
and his 10-horsepower outboard 
motor will even make the boat 
plane. 

“The smaller outboard is actually 
a compromise, because I often take 
trips into remote Ocala National 
Forest lakes with my four-wheel 
drive tow vehicle. In there, I need a 
boat that I can muscle around.” 

The Silver Springs guide has 
developed quite a reputation for 
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catching and releasing bunches of 
schooler bass on fly-fishing tackle in 
central Florida. His Silver Springs 
taxidermy and guide service often 
takes a backseat when schools of 
largemouth start exploding into 
action in front of his home. That’s 
the way it should be, though! 


Larry Larsen is a free-lance 
contributor and author of six freshwater 
fishing books entitled THE BASS 
SERIES LIBRARY, published by 
Larsen’s Outdoor Publishing, based in 
Lakeland, Florida. @) 
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ST. JOHNS 
A River For All Anglers 


Text and Photographs By Bob McNally 
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ach day of every year it’s a 

sure bet that someone, 

somewhere, is enjoying fast 
fishing for one or more different 
species of sport fish along the fabled 
St. Johns River. North Florida’s St. 
Johns is world-famous for offering 
some of the most consistently good 
freshwater fishing anywhere in 
America. 

The river is most famous for its 
outstanding largemouth bass fishing. 
Huge catches of bass are made year- 
round, and hundreds of fish 
weighing over eight pounds each are 
caught annually. In addition to 
fabulous largemouth action, the St. 
Johns offers striped bass fishing, and 
one of the best American or white 
shad fisheries in the United States 
flourishes in the upper river. 
Heavyweight catfish and huge 
numbers of bluegills and crappies 
are caught from the river and its 
tributaries. And because the St. 
Johns feeds into the ocean at 
Jacksonville, many species of 
saltwater fish (in addition to 
stripers) migrate far up into 
freshwater areas. Anglers after 
freshwater fish frequently catch red 
drum, spotted seatrout, jack 
crevalle, flounder and occasionally 
even tarpon and snook—all many 
miles from the ocean’s mouth. 

The St. Johns is, indeed, a unique 
river. It is one of the few major 
rivers in the world that flows north. 
It begins as a sluggish trickle 
emerging from a sawgrass marsh just 
west of Vero Beach and tracks north 
for over 200 miles, skirting the 
coast to Jacksonville where it enters 
the ocean. In the lower river near 
Jacksonville there are places where 
the St. Johns is four miles wide. The 
entire river offers outstanding 
fishing, and along its path there are 
many dozens of feeder streams and 
rivers stiff with fish. There are also a 
number of “lakes” or wide, slow 
places along the St. Johns that 
provide exciting fishing. Well- 
known fishing spots like Lake 
George and Lake Monroe, both of 
which attract legions of anglers from 
around the globe, are simply ‘“‘lakes”’ 
forming part of the massive St. 
Johns River watershed. 
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Lakes and Canals On the River 


The St. Johns is best known for 
its largemouth bass fishing, and 
there’s no question it offers 
remarkable action in dozens of 
places. One of the most popular 
spots is sprawling Lake George, 
located between the towns of Astor 
and Georgetown. Hundreds of 
largemouths are caught from 
shallow eel grass flats, many of them 
taken on live baits—primarily 
bullhead minnows and live “native” 
shiners. ‘‘Bed fishing” for 
bigmouths is controversial, even on 
the bass-rich St. Johns, where 
several areas of Lake George used to 
be closed to fishing during the 
height of the spawning season. But 
the Commission has biological data 
that indicate protected spawning 
areas do not produce more bass fry, 
so these areas are now open to 
spring fishing. 


Search out deep spring 
holes for good striper 
fishing. 


Other prime places for bigmouths 
in the St. Johns are any of the major 
canals in the Welaka-Palatka area, 
and the canals off Dunn’s Creek that 
connect the St. Johns with Crescent 
Lake. The canals in the Sanford and 
Astor areas of the St. Johns are 
equally exciting spring bass spots. 
The shallow, grassy shores of Lake 
Monroe near Sanford also offer 
good fishing. 

Two of the most overlooked bass 
waters on the St. Johns for shallow 
water fishing are Lakes Winder and 
Poinsett near the town of 
Melbourne. The lakes offer excellent 
wade fishing along their extensive 
shallows. Bass in the two lakes don’t 
seem to run as large as they do in 
the St. Johns farther north, but fish 
are extremely abundant. Wade- 
fishing is deadly, and the weather is 
usually so mild and the water so 
warm that there’s no need for 


waders. I just wear long pants and 
tennis shoes. 

My favorite time for largemouths 
on the St. Johns is from post-spawn 
spring through fall. Bass are in their 
summer patterns and are extremely 
predictable from early May through 
November. Midday fishing during 
the heat of summer is almost 
unbearable, so most fishing is done 
during early mornings and evenings. 
Late afternoon thunderstorms are 
common during Florida’s searing 
summer months. Overcast weather 
is predictable in late afternoons all 
through the summer and can create 
superb fishing conditions. The hour 
or two of overcast “‘brooding”’ 
weather just before a storm hits can 
cause some of the fastest bass action 
an angler can ever experience. 


Rodman Reservoir 


Rodman Reservoir, a dammed 
lake off the St. Johns south of the 
town of Interlachen, is one of the 
most outstanding largemouth lakes 
in the world—bar none. Given the 
choice when to fish Rodman, I’d 
pick the hottest months of July 
through September. Some of the 
best fishing for big bass I’ve ever 
had has been on Rodman in August. 

Early-morning fishing and 
“running” live shiners under 
floating beds of hyacinths are most 
productive. One August morning 
several years ago a friend and | 
caught 18 largemouths from 
Rodman. We released all but eight 
bass; each weighed from 6% to 10% 
pounds. We exclusively used live 
shiners. The big bass were schooling 
and once we located the schools 
under the weeds, it was like fishing 
in a barrel. I made four “runs” with 
shiners on four successive casts to a 
half-submerged log near a floating 
weed bed. I caught three bass and 
lost one; the three bigmouths 
weighed 8%, 9% and 10% pounds. 
Two years ago my wife Chris and I 
fished Rodman, again in August. 
We boated a dozen bass, none under 
three pounds. The three largest each 
weighed over eight pounds, 
including the heaviest caught by 
Chris that scaled 9% pounds. > 
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Anglers looking for fast-paced 
bassing action can’t pick a better 
place than the St. Johns during 
summer. All along the upper river, 
from Lake Winder to Astor, 
largemouths can be found surface 
schooling near points of land and 
canal and creek mouths during early 
mornings and late afternoons. Most 
surface schoolers weigh under four 
pounds, but sometimes larger fish 
are caught deep under the surfacing 
fish. The bass usually feed 
ravenously on small shad minnows 
that can be seen in enormous 
schools dimpling calm surface-water 
in early mornings. 


| i 


Lake George and Crescent Lake 
are two more outstanding places for 
summer bassing. During the years 
when abundant rains raise the water 
level, fishing Lake George can be 
like a heaven-sent dream for anglers 
who use artificial lures and like fast- 
paced action from good-size fish. 

Bill Sharp, veteran Lake George 
angler and manager of Angler’s 
Paradise Lodge in Georgetown (on 
the shores of the St. Johns near Lake 
George), frequently catches 20 to 30 
largemouths in just a couple hours 
of early morning or late afternoon 
fishing. 

The best technique is to wade the 
shoreline grass beds. Work open 
pockets with spinner-baits, spoons, 
floating plastic worms, and fly-rod 
poppers and streamers. The fish will 
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be loosely schooled in large areas, so 
if no fish are caught from a region, 
move on to another spot. Most 
largemouths weigh two to four 
pounds, but there are plenty of fish 
in the six to eight pound range 
available. | like the east shore grass 
beds for wading, but the west shore 
beds are good, too, especially near 
the mouths of major feeder creeks. 
Autumn is the most overlooked 
time for largemouths on the St. 
Johns River. Extraordinary fishing 
can be had all along the river—from 
Lake Winder to the southern fringes 
of Jacksonville—yet very few 
anglers, even local fishermen, tap it. 


Few out-of-state visitors work the 
St. Johns during fall, since most 
tourists take earlier vacations so that 
their children are home to start 
school. Comparatively few local 
anglers fish the river because North 
Florida is a hotbed for hunting. 
Cooling weather in October and 
November makes for comfortable 
fishing all along the St. Johns, even 
at midday, and in overcast weather 
great fishing can be had all through 
the day. 


Striped Bass 


The St. Johns River is the 
southern boundary of the striped 
bass’ natural range. Stripers are 
indigenous to the river and there is 
some natural reproduction. But the 


Commission stocks these fish, as 
well as sunshine bass (striper-white 
bass hybrids), so there are plenty of 
linesides in the river. St. Johns 
stripers and sunshines don’t grow as 
large as some stripers in other areas, 
with 20-pound fish very rare. Not 
many anglers work exclusively for 
them, but for fishermen who know 
what they’re doing, when to fish, 
and where, huge catches of 
sunshines and stripers weighing 
three to eight pounds can be made. 
November through April is best 
for St. Johns striped bass, with most 
fish caught north of the town of 
Astor. Lake George is an excellent 


striped bass spot. The mouths of 
spring creeks along the west shore, 
“the jetties” at the mouth of the St. 
Johns on the south end of the lake, 
and “the bombing range” region 
along the open areas of the lake off 
“Nine Mile Point” historically give 
up some of the heaviest catches of 
stripers. The Oklawaha River, 
notably the tailrace water below 
Rodman Dam in the river, is a 
prime spot for stripers, too, 
especially in early spring when the 
fish migrate up the Oklawaha during 
their spawning run. The mouth of 
the nearby Cross Florida Barge 
Canal can be excellent. The deep, 
tight bends of Dunn’s Creek— 
between the St. Johns and Crescent 
Lake at the town of Satsuma—are 
other good bets for stripers. The 
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pilings of U.S. 17 bridge over 
Dunn’s Creek are also a hot spot. The 
railroad bridge that spans the St. 
Johns just south of the mouth of 
Dunn’s Creek, near Murphy’s 
Creek, is prime striper water. 
Stripers are regularly caught in Black 
Creek, at the U.S. 17 bridge at the 
mouth of Doctors Lake, and around 
the pilings of S.R 16 and 1-295 
bridges that cross the St. Johns near 
Jacksonville. 

Slow-trolling with jigs, diving 
plugs and live baits is deadly for St. 
Johns stripers. The fish hold close to 
deep water and have a particular 
affinity for bridge pilings and fast- 
dropping feeder creek mouths. 
Vertical jigging off bridge structures 
with heavy spoons, “‘Little 
Georges,”’ and grub or bucktail jigs 
is productive. Some anglers make 
big catches of heavy stripers in the 
middle of winter by fishing bridge 
pilings at night. On the S.R. 16 
bridge, some fishermen cast out 
giant shallow-running plugs like 
“Bangolures” and ‘‘Rapalas,” then 
slowly walk along the bridge railing 
with their rods held far out over the 
water. It’s like slow-trolling from 
the bridge itself and many of the 
biggest stripers taken from the St. 
Johns every year are caught this way. 

Some of the best striper fishing 
available in the St. Johns is in mid- 
summer by anglers fishing live eels, 
live shiners, jigs, plastic worms that 
look like eels, and shad-imitating 
crankbaits in deep spring holes that 
bubble up underwater in the St. 
Johns. Many such holes are 
available, but few are well known. 
One of the most popular is the 
“‘croaker hole’’ that boils up from 
beneath Little Lake George, located 
near the town of Welaka just south 
of the mouth of the Oklawaha 
River. One July morning in the 
“croaker hole,” four of us caught 
our legal limits of 24 stripers, 
weighing a total of 95 pounds, in 
just two hours fishing! The stripers 
were stacked like cordwood along a 
fast-tapering drop-off into the hole. 
All our fish were taken with six-inch 
long live eels, but an angler in 
another boat took a heavy limit on 
live shiners. 
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Fishing for Shad, Shellcrackers 
and Crappie 

American shad fishing is 
outstanding and comparatively 
neglected in the upper St. Johns 
River during winter. In December, 
January and February, anglers 
trolling shad with dart jigs rigged in 
tandem with small silver spoons 
catch big numbers of one- to four- 
pound shad from the narrow, slow- 
moving St. Johns east of Orlando. 
This is easy-to-do fishing, perfect 
for families. The shad are hard- 
fighting, high-leaping gamefish that 
also are top table fare. The stretches 
of river between lakes Monroe, 
Harney, and Puzzle are prime waters. 
Most fish weigh two to three 
pounds, but a new state record for 
the species was set last winter, and 
the fish scaled nearly five pounds. 
[Editor’s note: the American shad catch 
and other updates in the Record Fish 
Program will appear in the July-August 
issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. ] 

Bluegills and redear sunfish 
(shellcrackers) are caught by the 
uncountable thousands every spring 
and summer by St. Johns anglers. 
Hundreds of people swarm into the 
region each spring to catch the 
bedding bream. The full and new 
moons in April, May, June, and July 
are peak times, and the fish can be 
caught along the entire river and 
throughout lake systems that make 
up the St. Johns. Most anglers use 
earthworm and cricket baits. But in 
the downstream portions of the 
lower river, from Palatka north to 
Jacksonville, the best bait is crab 
meat. 

Crappie fishing also is excellent in 
many parts of the St. Johns. Crappie 
season is from late winter to early 
spring, with the fishing peaking 
during the shallow-water spawn in 
March and April. Live ‘‘Missouri’”’ 
minnows are standard baits. Drifting 
open water for schools of 
“suspended” crappies is tops in 
winter prior to the fish moving to 
shallow water to spawn. Crescent 
Lake is one of the best spots on the 
St. Johns for crappies. Lake Monroe 
also can have fine crappie fishing, 
and at times the south end of Lake 
George can be good. 


The entire St. Johns River area 
caters to fishermen and excellent 
fishing camps and accommodations 
can be found throughout most of its 
length. Some of the better areas for 
headquarters are: Sanford, Deland, 
Astor, Georgetown, Welaka, 
Palatka, and Crescent City. Good 
accommodations, restaurants, 
fishing camps, boat and motor 
rental spots, and guides for all types 
of fishing can be found in all the 
towns mentioned. Anglers bringing 
their own boats to the area should 
have little trouble locating fish, and 
river access ramps are excellent 
throughout the St. Johns length. 
Anyone new to the area would be 
wise to hire a guide for at least the 
first day or two on the water. Even 
one day with a good guide would 
give a visiting angler knowledge that 
might take a season to learn on his 
own. Good maps of the river and its 
“lakes” can be found in many local 
bait and tackle stores and fishing 
camps. Chambers of commerce in 
most of the larger towns along the 
river can offer anglers advice on 
guides, lodging, and other 
accommodations. 

I live within a short cast of the St. 
Johns, and can catch bass, stripers 
and other fish mere minutes from 
my home, year-round. I know the 
river well and have fished all its 
major lakes, feeder rivers and 
creeks. 

I’ve waded the marshy sawgrass 
ponds of the upper river for 
largemouths, jigged for stripers 
around bridge pilings at night in the 
four-mile wide sections of the lower 
river, and soaked crab meat for 
bream in its middle parts. Yet not a 
season goes by that I don’t learn 
something new about the river, its 
lakes and its fish. It’s a big 
watershed, full of fish-filled 
surprises, which is exactly why I 
love this river called the St. Johns 
and why I’ll never tire of fishing it. 


Bob McNally is the outdoor editor of 
the Florida Times Union and a regular 
free-lance contributor. His fishing, 
hunting and recreational articles also 
appear in national outdoor Sea 
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It's The Law 


By Inspector Kyle Hill 


Question: What should I do if I am involved in a 
boating accident? 

Answer: Florida Statutes require that the operator of a 
boat involved in a collision or other accident must: 


1) Provide assistance to other parties involved in the 
accident in order to reduce danger or injury. It is 
unlawful to leave the scene of an accident without giving 
aid to persons or notifying the owner of the property or 
failing to notify law enforcement authorities; 


2) Give your name, address, and vessel 
identification in writing to any person injured and to the 
owner of any property damaged in the accident; and 

3) Immediately report the accident to the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission (for inland waters please 
call the closest regional office) or contact the Florida 
Marine Patrol (for coastal waters call 800-342-5367). 


An accident is defined as the capsizing or sinking of a 
boat; the collision with another vessel or object; the 
personal injury, death or disappearance of any person 
from onboard under circumstances which indicate the 
possibility of death or injury; or property damage of 
$200 or more to any vessel or dock. 


Both the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
and the Florida Marine Patrol have trained boating 
accident investigators that will be dispatched to the 
accident scene to conduct a thorough investigation. 
Statistics show that most boating accidents are the fault 
of the operator. The current national rate for boating 
fatalities is 6 fatalities per 100,000 boats. Florida 
currently has 700,000 registered boats and in 1988, we 
had 109 boating related deaths. This is approximately 
16 fatalities per 100,000 boats, or over twice the 
national average. 

The number one cause of death in boating accidents is 
drowning. To safeguard themselves and their families, 
every boater should wear a well-fitted personal 
floatation device while the boat is under power. It is a 
good practice to wear personal floatation devices at all 
times while in the boat (we require our wildlife officers 
to do so). Since no one can predict when an accident 
will happen, wearing a personal floatation device is akin 
to wearing a seat belt while in an automobile. It can’t 
save you unless you have it on! @) 
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Hunter Education 


By Captain Ed Tyer 


Not all firearms have safeties but all firearms can be 
safe. Firearm safety depends on you! It’s up to you, 
the owner, to insure that your gun is secured. 
Remember, anytime you handle a firearm, always point 
the muzzle in a safe direction and open the action. 
Keeping the action open provides visual assurance that 
it’s in a safe condition, assuming that the firearm shoots 
from a closed bolt. Some paramilitary arms fire from an 
open bolt position. 

One of the basic rules of firearm safety is to store 
weapons and ammunition separately under lock and 
key. Just because you don’t own a gun safe or a lockable 
gun cabinet doesn’t mean your weapons can’t be safely 
locked away from curious hands. There are a number of 
different commercial gun locks on the market. Some 
lock the trigger or action of the firearm, others lock the 
gun itself. There are even metal boxes with combination 
locks for storing handguns. 

If none of these suit your needs or budget, there are 
other inexpensive methods of securing your guns. One 
method is as simple as opening the cylinder of your 
revolver and shackling a regular padlock through the 
opening and around the top of the frame and locking it. 
The cylinder can’t be closed, thereby disabling the 
revolver. A semiautomatic may be rendered safe in a 
similar manner. Remove the magazine and open the 
slide. Engage the slide catch and lock the action open. 
The shackle of a long bicycle padlock can then be passed 
through the action and magazine housing and then 
secured at the base of the grip. The action can’t be 
closed. Sliding a piece of plastic aquarium tubing over 
the metal shackle will protect the finish on the gun. 

Another lock-up method that will hinder firearms 
abuse is to use a plastic electrical wire tie in a similar 


Figure 2 
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manner as described above (illustrated in Figure 1). The 
tie will have to be cut to remove it from the firearm. 
Another method for using a wire tie is shown in Figure 2. 
Placing the tie around the hammer and through the space 
in front of the revolver’s cylinder will hinder opening the 
cylinder and cocking the hammer. The ties must be 
pulled tight, since slack would allow the tie to be slid off 
of the hammer. Obviously, locks are safer and are 
preferred. 

Many people store long guns in the closet or stand 
them in a corner. If you use this method, store them 
unloaded with a chain or plastic-coated cable through 
the trigger guards and padlocked to an anchor (Figure 3). 
Cable can be purchased at most hardware stores. It 
can be cut to the desired length and looped at the 
ends with cable clamps. Fasten eye screws into the wall 
studs on either side of the guns to provide a place to 
secure the cable. Attach the cable to the eye screw on 
one side of the guns and feed it through the trigger 
guards and padlock it to the eye screw on the other side 
of the guns. This will work best if the eye screws are 
placed about trigger height. 

Gun racks can be made safer by this same method, 
attaching an eye bolt to the gun rack and weaving the 
cable through the trigger guards, securing them with a 
padlock. 

None of these procedures are as desirable as locking 
the firearm in a gun safe. However, since this precaution 
is expensive, perhaps these suggestions will encourage 
you to consider alternative security methods for storing 
your firearms. Lives may depend on it. \) 
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Bald Eagle Hotline 


Floridians are encouraged to report bald eagle 
sightings to the Florida Audubon Society’s ‘I C Eagle” 
hotline number at (407) 423-2453. 

The reports of eagle sightings and nests in Florida will 
help in monitoring this endangered bird, and will aid 
Audubon Society members as they define habitat areas 
that are in need of protection. 

Incoming calls will be recorded on an answering 
device 24 hours a day. Calls will be checked daily and 
callers will be contacted only if further information is 
needed. 

The Commission monitors all known nests twice a 
year—once in early December to document territory 
occupancy, and again in March to document 
reproduction. There are about 400 active bald eagle 
nests in Florida, according to Don Wood, the 
Commission’s endangered species coordinator. The 
1988 bald eagle nesting survey recorded 399 mated 
adult pairs, 276 of which successfully nested and 
produced 448 young. 

Bald eagles are protected by federal and state laws. It 
is illegal to harass, molest, harm, or otherwise interfere 
with bald eagles or with any birds of prey. 


That’s a Big Fish! 


Two happy anglers recently broke Florida’s state 
freshwater fishing records. An update of the Record 
Fish Program will be published in the July-August issue. 


Fishin’ and Friends 
A Great Catch! 


Take a friend fishing during National Fishing Week, 
June 5-11. General Chuck Yeager, chairman of the 
eleventh annual National Fishing Week, encourages 
families and friends to discover and share the joys of 
fishing. 
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Conservation Update 


Sharing fishing with his family has always been 
important to Yeager, who said, ‘‘All my kids grew up 
with fishing rods in their hands.’’ 

“Fishing for me has always been a form of 
recreation,” said Yeager. ‘Even if 1 don’t get a fish, it’s 
no big disappointment as long as I get the exercise and 
the chance to breathe some fresh air.” 

Sharon Rushton, project coordinator for the annual 
event, praised this year’s chairman. ‘Yeager symbolizes 
the American fisherman with his love for the sport, his 
willingness to share the joy of fishing with others and 
his strong conservation beliefs. He is truly a great 
American hero.” 

Yeager, the American aviator credited with breaking 
the sound barrier in 1947, is an avid outdoorsman and 
adventurer. In his recently-published book, Press On!, he 
describes fishing the icy lakes of the Sierra Mountains. 
Yeager urges Floridans to ‘‘press on’’ during National 
Fishing Week— and take a friend! 


Photo Contest Deadline June 30 


The sixth annual FLORIDA WILDLIFE photography 
contest focuses on four wildlife and natural resources 
categories this year. You may submit up to three slides 
in any of these categories: Wild Birds; Wild Mammals; 
Wild Animals other than Birds and Mammals; or 
Florida’s Natural Environment. 

The rules and official application form appeared in 
the March-April issue. The form may be photocopied. 
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Plastic Pollution 


Plastic pollution along Florida’s coastlines is now 
documented as a major contributor to marine wildlife 
deaths. Sea turtles, whales, dolphins, and birds are killed 
each year from entanglement in plastic trash such as six- 
pack holders and fishing line. Wildlife tragedies also 
occur in inland lakes and rivers, although they aren’t as 
well documented. 

Thousands of animals also die each year after eating 
plastic trash that they mistake for food, according to the 
Center for Marine Conservation. 

The Center for Marine Conservation recently 
sponsored the second coastal cleanup, collecting tons of 
marine debris and miles of monofilament fishing line. 
The first Florida coastal cleanup was the nation’s largest 
project, with 10,706 volunteers netting 194 tons of 
beach debris and 305 miles of monofilament line. 
Volunteers helping with the cleanup projects record the 
types and amount of plastic debris to monitor the 
effectiveness of recent legislation that prohibits ships 
from dumping plastics and garbage at sea. 

The Center for Marine Conservation (formerly the 
Center for Environmental Education) was established in 
1972 as a non-profit organization dedicated to 
protecting marine wildlife and their habitats and 
conserving coastal and ocean resources. The address of 
the recently-opened Florida office is: Center for Marine 
Conservation, Bayfront Tower, One Beach Drive S.E., 
Suite 304, St. Petersburg, FL 33701. For additional 
information call (813) 895-2188. 
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Wood Stork Habitat Protected 


The Natural Environment Award of Excellence for 
preserving and enhancing a 35-acre woodstork feeding 
area was presented to Hunter Green, Tampa’s newest 
residential country club community. The conservation 
project was recognized as a prototype for environmental 
specialist groups seeking to assess the function of 
wetlands and wildlife in residential developments. The 
award is presented annually by the Hillsborough County 
City-County Planning Commission. 

Ten acres of created marshes, cypress domes, upland 
preserves and fish-stocked lakes enhance the property, 
which also includes a seven-acre gopher tortoise 
preserve. The improved habitat area is adjacent to a 
17,000-acre Southwest Florida Water Management 
District conservation area and close to 400 acres of 
preserved wetlands within the Hunter’s Green 
community. 


Become a Lake Manager 


The Florida chapter of the North American Lake 
Management Society is seeking members from the 
private, scientific and government sectors to promote 
better understanding and comprehensive management of 
lake and watershed ecosystems. The organization 
provides a forum for sharing information and 
experiences on scientific, administrative, financial and 
political aspects of lake and watershed management. 

Anglers, hunters and any interested conservation- 
minded Floridians are welcome to attend our regional 
meetings, said chapter co-chairmen Richard Coleman 
and Timothy Keyser. 

Passage of the Surface Water Improvement and 
Management Act (SWIM) provided significant impetus 
for bolstering lake management and restoration 
programs. The Florida chapter hopes to provide a 
unified voice for concerned individuals and associations 
on a statewide basis. For more information call Richard 
Coleman at (813) 956-3771, or write to the Florida 
Lake Management Society, 203 Lake Pansy Drive, 
Winter Haven, FL 33881. FY) 
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Three species of rabbits are 
known to occur in Florida: the 
ubiquitous eastern cottontail 
(Sylvilagus floridanus), the 
coarse-haired marsh rabbit (S. 
palustris), and an exotic, the 
black-tailed jackrabbit (Lepus 
californicus). The swamp rabbit 
(Sylvilagus aquaticus) may also 
occur in the state, but there are 
presently no known populations. 

Almost everyone is familiar 
with the cottontail of city parks 
and suburbs, as well they should 
be, since it is the most widely- 
distributed rabbit in the United 
States. The cottontail is also the 
most hunted mammal in the 
east, although the number of 
rabbit hunters in Florida appears 
to have declined in recent years. 

As with our other rabbits, 
cottontails are most active at 
night, spending the hot daytime 
hours holed-up in “forms” 
created in thickets and other 
types of suitable cover. 
Cottontails eat a lot of grass and 
other herbaceous plants in the 
summer but are forced to rely 
more upon woody plant 
materials in the winter as greens 
become scarce. 

Rabbits have many enemies. 
In fact, eight out of every ten 
don’t live to see the end of their 
first year. However, cottontails 
are very prolific, producing up to 
seven litters in a single year, 
with each litter typically 
consisting of three to six young. 
The young are born blind and 
essentially naked, and are raised 
in a nest constructed by their 
mother from a shallow 
depression dug in the ground or 
a natural cavity. 

As its name suggests, the 
marsh rabbit commonly inhabits 
marshes and bottomland swamps 
throughout the state. It is similar 
in appearance to the cottontail 
but has shorter ears and smaller 
hind feet as well as a tail which 


is a dingy, bluish-gray color 
underneath. Marsh rabbits are 
able swimmers and will readily 
take to the water to escape a 
predator. They are also fond of 
walking, much like a dog or a 
cat, rather than hopping in the 
manner of other rabbits. 

Our oddest rabbit, though, 
would have to be the black- 
tailed jackrabbit. Native to the 
western United States, it has 
been introduced in several 
eastern states including Florida. 
Apparently, greyhound trainers 
started importing the long-eared 
rabbits over 50 years ago from 
western Texas because of their 
ability to run 30-35 mph in 


quick bursts of speed. As a result 
of this agility, many escaped. A 
population became established 
in southern Broward and 
northern Dade counties, east of 
the Everglades, but apparently 
was reduced to smaller numbers 
by people and other predators 
after a severe flood in 1947 
forced the rabbits from their 
protective cover. Nowadays this 
species is mainly restricted to 
airports, where they find the 
ample open space they prefer. In 
fact, they are especially common 
around Miami International 
Airport. 


—Glenn Reynolds 


Eastern cottontail rabbit 
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